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The Twentieth Century: Jan. 1957 





To our Readers 


By accident I found myself reading Mr Neville Rogers’s 
interesting book, Shelley at Work, during the new world 
crisis and, persuaded by this author, turned once more 
to Shelley’s poetry. There are certain préventions against 
Shelley’s ‘word intoxication’ that even Mr Rogers’s 
enthusiasm does not entirely remove. Shelley did use 
words loosely by the standards of the Pound and Eliot 
tradition. We feel a lack of the sense of the mot juste, 
despite the fact that, as Mr Rogers shows, many of 
Shelley’s expressions that seemed to us the vaguest — his 
Daemons, Caves, Veils and Wildernesses — are symbols 
of a coherent and even rigid thinking based on systematic 
studies of philosophers and poets from Aischylus and 
Plato onwards. Shelley, as re-read, impresses more by 
his comments on Ja condition humaine than by most of his 
verse. 


This applies particularly to the forms of his political 
thought, which seem almost uncannily ‘modern’ and 
inting at our time. The Revolution in Greece, which 
egan early in 1821, has a haunting resemblance to the 
Hungarian Revolution and, in Hellas, one finds oneself 
reading Hungary for Greece and the Russian Empire for 
the Turkish. But while the Turkish Empire then played 
the part of the modern Russian Empire 


but soon 
From the surrounding hills the batteries blazed 
Kneading them down with fire and iron rain 


Shelley’s feelings of frustration were even greater than 
ours, for civilized Europe failed to interfere not through 
weakness and the desire to avoid blowing up the world, 
as with us to-day, but through what he thought was 
political complicity with the oppressors. 








If one sometimes jibs at Shelley’s romantic terminology 
in this age of terse poetry, as an expression of thought it 
is clarity itself on with the Russian official ter- 
minology which, originally coined in the name of free- 
dom, has become a sort 0 Qoran for a new Islam. The 
slow Byzantinism of the Turkish Empire and the Holy 
Alliance — in Shelley’s eyes Tyranny and Lies are facets 
of one thing as Truth and Freedom are of another — 
lacked the technique of calling the Turkish Satrapies 
‘people’s democracies’ or the Greek insurgents ‘agents of 
imperialism’. Better than a dictionary of U and non-U 
expressions we would like a translation of the terminology 
of Anti-freedom into free words. 

As the Italian writer, Ignazio Silone, has said in a 
recent article in L’ Express: — 


The worst tyranny is the one of words. If we seriously 
wanted to learn once more how to think with integrity, 
we would have to begin by getting a little order back into 
our language. Take my word for it, it is not easy. For 
instance why on earth do we still go on calling the Russian 
Army the Soviet Army? In reality Soviets disappeared 
from Russia in 1920 and the only Soviets that exist to-day 
on the whole face of the earth are precisely the revolu- 
tionary committees in Hungary and that in the exact 
sense of the word — open, elementary formations impro- 
vized by the power of the people in a country where 
autocracy prevented the organization of political parties. 


* * * 


Writing editorially and in a business way, I would like 
to say that THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is treating 
recent events in the spirit of its traditional liberalism 
(with a small 1). We are now approaching our eightieth 
birthday and, in March, we are preparing a special 
number to celebrate it. The articles on home politics in 
this number show how deeply divided thinking is and we 
take pride in printing conflicting views. We ourselves, 
naturally, are not committed to opinions expressed in 


the forum. 
B. W. 
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The Great Catastrophe 


G. F. Hudson 


purpose can only remain stable as long as disagreements 

which may arise on other matters are of an order of 
importance so greatly inferior that the factors of disruption are 
always outweighed by the community of will. If there is serious 
conflict on an issue which appears to one or other of the parties 
as vital as that for which the partnership was formed, their 
solidarity cannot long be maintained. For two nations to be 
allies in one part of the world and enemies in another part is 
only possible if the latter region is regarded by both as relatively 
unimportant. 

The NATO coalition, built round an Anglo-American 
alliance that was a révival of the original war-time partnership 
against Hitler, was brought into being to defend Western 
Europe against domination by the Soviet Union. But for 
Britain, and to a lesser extent for France, the affairs of Europe 
could not be entirely separated from those of the Middle and 
Far East, traditional fields of their maritime commercial and 
colonial expansion where the Soviet Union, as heir to the 
continental empire of the Tsars, was also present and politically 
active. It was necessary in these regions too to achieve a close 
co-ordination of policies with the United States, not only in 
order to contain the advance of Soviet power in Asia as well 
as in Europe, but also because discord over Asian affairs could 
gravely impair the good understanding they had reached on 
European problems. The last six years, however, have been 
marked by a series of quarrels between the British and American 
Governments, first over Far Eastern, and then over Middle 
Eastern, policy, which have imposed severe strains on their 
alliance. The crisis over the Anglo-French action against 
Egypt merely brought to a climax a long process of mutual 
irritation and misunderstanding. 

After the failure of the Russian blockade of Berlin a position 


\ alliance between two states for a specific common 
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of stalemate was reached between the opposed forces in Europe 
and the storm-centre of international politics shifted to the Far 
East, where an entirely new situation was created by the final 
triumph of the Communists over the Kuomintang on the main- 
land of China and the conclusion of a treaty of military alliance 
between the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
The response of the British Government to these developments 
was to transfer diplomatic recognition from the Kuomintang 
to the Communists without waiting to reach any agreement 
on the matter with the United States; the American Govern- 
ment did not follow suit, but withheld recognition from the 
Chinese Communists and has continued to do so to this day. 
It is not here relevant to discuss either the causes for this diver- 
gence of policies or the. pros and cons of the arguments on each 
side; it is sufficient to point out that failure to agree — or even 
seriously to seek agreement — on an issue of such importance 
condemned Britain and America to endless frustration in their 
efforts to co-operate in dealing with the problems raised by the 
subsequent course of events in the Far East. Britain joined with 
America in armed intervention in Korea after the United 
Nations Security Council had endorsed the initial American 
action there, but did not approve the parallel American policy 
of neutralizing Formosa. When Communist China in turn 
intervened in the Korean war, Britain at first opposed any 
move to get the new antagonist declared an aggressor by the 
United Nations and for several days adopted a defeatist attitude 
which called forth some violent anti-British outbursts in Con- 
gress. Later there were sharp disputes between London and 
Washington over moves to seat Chinese Communist delegates 
in the United Nations, over possible extensions of the Korean 
war operations to Chinese territory, over the stand to be taken 
in the negotiations for a truce in Korea, over the question of 
inviting India to a Korean peace conference, over the timing 
of presentation of the South-East Asia Defence Pact, over 
measures proposed in Washington for the relief of Dien Bien 
Phu, and over the implications of American commitments to 
aid Chiang Kai-shek in the event of Communist attacks on the 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy. In every case Britain stood for a 
milder and weaker policy towards Communist China than that 
which the American Government wished to pursue, and the 
British were constantly reproached for ‘appeasement’ by the 
more extreme advocates of the American anti-Communist 
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policy in the Far East. Britain, on the other hand, kept in close 
touch with India throughout these controversies and laid great 
emphasis on the importance of conciliating ‘Asian opinion’, 
which was sympathetic to the new China and only alienated 
by the toughness of American policy. But the arguments used 
by each side had little effect on the other, and the basic British 
and American attitudes towards Far Eastern affairs remained 
far apart. These attitudes, moreover, were to a remarkable 
extent ‘bi-partisan’ in both countries; since the outbreak of the 
Korean war there has been little difference in America between 
Democrats and Republicans with regard to China, and in 
Britain the Conservatives in office have continued in essentials 
the Far Eastern policy pursued by the Attlee Cabinet. Both 
nations have been fairly solid in their disagreement with each 
other. 

That the disputes over Far Eastern affairs never led to an 
open head-on collision with America was due mainly to the 
fact that in the end Britain always shied away from a situation 
in which she would have had to line up with the Soviet Union 
in direct antagonism to American policy. Once or twice it 
seemed that the combined efforts of Britain and the Soviet bloc 
were about to muster enough support in the United Nations to 
seat Communist China there and thus put America into the 
dock as an aggressor for support of the Nationalists in Formosa. 
But that point was never actually reached, and as a result 
America has always been able to keep on the right side of the 
United Nations Charter in her Far Eastern policy; as long as 
China is represented in the world organization by Nationalist 
delegates, there can be no legal objection even to the use of 
American bombers for the defence of Matsu and Quemoy. 
However unwise and provocative British opinion may think 
American actions — or proposed actions — in the Far East to 
have been, they have never taken the form of an armed attack 
on a fellow-member of the United Nations. 

Behind the Anglo-American disputes over policy towards 
China there was the fundamental fact that America was strate- 
gically deeply involved in the Far East, while British power was 
in process of withdrawal from the area. As a result of the 
Pacific War the United States held a system of strategic bases 
covering Japan and the Philippines and pivoted on Okinawa; 
the defensive alliances with South Korea and Nationalist China 
were bound up with‘this system and any challenge to it from 
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Russia or Communist China was regarded as affecting vital 
American interests. Britain, on the other hand, was writing off 
her former position in the Far East as part of the necessary 
contraction of British power after the Second World War; it had 
already been virtually made over to America as a strategic 
sphere during the struggle against Japan. Hong Kong had 
become a hostage rather than a stronghold, and the only way 
to save anything from the wreck of British economic interests in 
China seemed to be by conciliation carried to the point of self- 
abasement, as in the policy of keeping a British mission in 
Peking for month after month supplicating for the favour of 
diplomatic relations which the Chinese declined to grant. 

In the Middle East it was just the other way round; it was 
the British with their continuing strategic involvement who 
were inclined to strong and positive policies, while the Ameri- 
cans, with only economic interests in the area, tended towards 
appeasement and political /aissez faire. Britain had had forces 
of occupation in Egypt for more than sixty years and the 
defence of the country had been a crucial part of British 
strategy in two world wars; how crucial it had been held to be 
had been shown by the decision in 1940 to send reinforcements 
to Egypt at a time when Britain herself was threatened with 
invasion. The base in Egypt was maintained not only for the 
security of communications through the canal, but also for 
support of a system of protection for the British oil interests in 
Iraq and eastern Arabia, Jordan with its R.A.F. bases and 
British-officered Arab Legion being the link between Egypt 
and the more easterly region of the Persian Gulf, otherwise 
virtually inaccessible to British power. The strategic scheme 
originally devised to meet the threat of Italo-German penetra- 
tion of the Middle East had to be revised after 1945 to provide 
against the possibility of a Russian advance from the north, but 
it remained as before pivoted on Egypt, and without Egypt it 
was meaningless, since after the British withdrawal from Pales- 
tine contact with Jordan through Aqaba depended on security 
of passage between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It was 
therefore extremely embarrassing for Britain that Egypt was 
unwilling to prolong the treaty authorizing British troops to 
remain in the Canal Zone, and eventually began to follow up 
demands for their removal with an officially sponsored guerilla 
warfare. 

The Americans had never before 1945 been involved in the 
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political affairs of the Middle East and did not feel any need to 
underwrite, or associate themselves with, the British security 
system in the area. Their approach to the problems of the area 
was through the economic interests created by the investments 
of American oil companies, particularly in Saudi Arabia. The 
Saudi connection came to dominate American diplomacy in 
the Middle East. As Saudia was the enemy of Iraq and the ally 
of Egypt, American policy favoured Cairo rather than Baghdad 
in the rivalry for leadership of the Arab world; as Saudia was 
hostile to the British protectorates in southern and eastern 
Arabia, American policy was to avoid any entanglement with 
Britain which might cause offence in Riyadh. This line was 
naturally in harmony with the anti-colonialism which the 


- Americans had had to forget in Okinawa, and the role of 


champion of the Arabs against an outmoded European domina- 
tion was one which came easily to certain American Foreign 
Service officials in the Middle East. 

Middle Eastern affairs, however, were complicated not only 
by oil, but by Israel, and with regard to this question the 
British and American Governments, from 1952, when Truman 
vacated the Presidency of the United States, were able to 
achieve a happy agreement on a policy which led ineluctably 
to disaster. Both of them regarded Israel as an intolerable 
nuisance getting in the way of good relations with the Arab 
states; since hostility towards Israel was the most universal 
sentiment held in common by the Arabs, there could be little 
difference in this respect between pro-Iraqi Britain and pro- 
Saudi America. The aim of both the Foreign Office and the 
State Department was to avoid offending the Arab states by 
any action on behalf of Israel; Britain and America therefore 
took no steps to press the Arab states to end the state of war 
against Israel or to give effect to the Security Council resolution 
of 1951 on the closing of the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping or to 
prevent Egypt from extending the blockade to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. A blind eye was turned on the Egyptian fedayeen raids 
on Israel, although there was plenty of evidence that these 
guerilla units were a part of the Egyptian Army and their 
exploits were celebrated as national enterprises by Cairo radio; 
only when reprisals were carried out by Israeli regular forces 
did London and Washington find cause for indignation at the 
breaches of the peace. On the other hand, neither Britain nor 
America was prepared to facilitate the complete destruction of 
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the Israeli nation as desired by the Pan-Arab extremists, and 
they sought to prevent an all-out Arab attack on Israel by 
maintaining a balance of armaments in the Middle East such 
that the Arab states would not be able to attain the decisive 
military superiority it would require. This policy was thwarted 
when Russia entered the field with supplies of arms for Egypt. 
It was then open to Britain and America either to announce 
that Russian deliveries of arms to the Arabs would be matched 
by increased supplies to Israel or to guarantee the existing 
frontiers of Israel, so that Arab leaders would know for certain 
that they could not launch a full-scale attack on Israel without 
going to war with the major Western powers. But Britain and 
America did neither of these things. Instead, they declared that 
they would not take part in an ‘arms race’ and that they would 
only guarantee ‘agreed’ frontiers for Israel — which, since there 
was no possibility of any voluntary agreement on Israel’s fron- 
tiers as long as there was a prospect of changing them by force, 
meant no guarantee at all. But this evasion, though it may have 
avoided the outburst of Arab wrath which a clear warning 
would have provoked, did nothing either to check the drift 
towards an Arab-Israeli war or to curb the new ascendancy of 
Soviet influence involved in the Russian moral and material 
support for the extreme anti-Zionist programme. Only two 
alternatives now lay ahead: either Israel’s Arab neighbours, 
combined under Egyptian leadership, would attack in over- 
whelming force when their preparations were complete or else 
Israel would attack first, before they were ready. 

Meanwhile, a year before Russia had begun to exacerbate 
the conflicts of the Middle East by supplying arms to Egypt, 
the British Government had agreed to remove its troops from 
the Canal Zone on the basis of a treaty which permitted it to 
‘reactivate’ the base in certain circumstances. The critics of the 
agreement, who came to be known as the ‘Suez Group’, did not 
fail to point out that the abandonment of the Suez base under- 
mined the whole British strategic position in the Middle East, 
that Cyprus could not be a substitute, and that the assurances 
given by Nasser were worthless in view of the rabid anti-British 
nationalism characteristic of the new revolutionary regime in 
Egypt. The nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany’s assets by Persia was fresh in the memory of everyone, yet 
the British Government fatuously assumed that the Suez Canal 
Company was safe for the rest of its lease and made no attempt 
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to obtain new international guarantees for the future operation 
of the canal while its troops were still in military control of it. 
The evacuation of Suez should logically have meant a writing- 
off of all British strategic commitments in the Middle East, 
since it had become almost impossible to sustain them. But, 
instead of this, Britain recklessly embarked on entirely new 
commitments of a most dangerous kind by conclusion of the 
Baghdad Pact with its front directly on the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. The United States declined to join in the Pact, 
for to have done so would have been to incur the disapproval 
of Saudi Arabia. How Britain by herself was to give any effec- 
tive military support to the Pact after giving up the Suez base 
it passed the wit of man to discover; those who clung to the 
belief that there must somehow be sense in this madness did 
their best to discern an intelligent motive behind the contradic- 
tions of British policy, but could find nothing but a vast, 
formless, uncomprehending muddle. 

The withdrawal from Suez was a gamble on the improve- 
ment of relations with Egypt which was expected to follow from 
it. When, therefore, it was in fact followed not by reconciliation 
but by an intensification of anti-British propaganda, covering 
the whole Arab world with a radio barrage of lies and insults of 
unprecedented malevolence, by the incitements and intrigues 
which led by stages to the complete destruction of British 
influence in Jordan, and finally by the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, Sir Anthony Eden, as the chief architect of the 
policy, was left defenceless before the Suez Group, who had 
correctly predicted that these would be its consequences. The 
only way for him to forestall their reproaches was for him to 
join them and make himself their leader, to become the man of 
iron who would recover the security he had previously given 
away. But it was no longer possible, having once quitted Suez, 
merely to walk in again and resume possession. Egypt could 
now no longer be coerced except by military invasion from 
outside — which would be incidentally a violation of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The nationalization of the canal by an openly hostile 
Egyptian dictator was a very serious matter for Britain, both 
in its economic and its political implications. If it had been 
decided at the outset that force must not be used against 
Egypt, the right course would have been to accept nationaliza- 
tion as an act within Egypt’s jurisdiction, but at the same time 
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to launch an emergency programme of building fast tankers (or 
buying them from America) in order to reduce the stranglehold 
of the Suez traffic monopoly and to start urgent consultations 
with Australia on the best means to provide for common strategic 
interests in the Indian Ocean on the assumption that commu- 
nications through Suez must be written off in any critical 
situation. But the course taken was to begin highly publicized 
military and naval preparations and to adopt in the most 
insistent manner the position that Britain could never allow the 
canal to fall under the control of ‘one government or one man’. 
This meant that force must be used unless Nasser could be 
induced to climb down by pressure and threats, for if he did not 
submit, Britain would be faced with a disastrous diplomatic 
defeat which could only further reduce what remained of her 
prestige in the Middle East. 

In taking the line they did in the early days after the nation- 
alization, the British Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary 
undoubtedly counted on a degree of American support much 
greater than they ultimately received, for the earlier American 
benevolence towards the Nasser regime had been considerably 
modified and Dulles seemed at last to be steering on an anti- 
Nasser course. His withdrawal of the offer to finance the Aswan 
Dam had precipitated Nasser’s seizure of the canal and he had 
told American journalists in an off-the-record conference that 
Egypt had ‘passed the point of no return’ in her commitments 
to Russia. It was therefore to be expected that, even if he was 
not prepared to approve the use of force against Egypt, he 
would at any rate be in favour of the maximum diplomatic and 
economic pressure to bring about a tolerable settlement of the 
Suez issue. At first the course of events seemed to confirm this 
hope; the United States joined Britain and France in advocating 
a scheme for international administration of the canal at the 
London Conference. But from the beginning there were strange 
vacillations and reservations in the attitude of the American 
Secretary of State, as if he were being jerked away by some 
invisible force from co-operation with his European colleagues. 
During these weeks the disapproval of King Saud cast an 
increasingly dark and oily shadow over the endeavours to 
present Egypt with a joint policy of the Western powers. Dulles 
appeared to have forgotten what he had said about Nasser 
having passed the point of no return and began to deprecate 
any talk of exerting even economic pressure on Egypt. Finally 
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he refused to agree to the withholding of dues from Egypt by 
the Canal Users’ Association, which the British and American 
Governments had understood was to be a means of bargaining 
for the attainment of the purposes laid down at the London 
Conference. The Dulles volte-face led to a complete breakdown 
of confidence between Washington and London. The British 
and French leaders now fell back on their original intention to 
use force and they repaid what they regarded as American bad 
faith by concealing their preparations from the American 
Government. But two wrongs do not make a right and mutual 
deceptions do not add up to relations of trust, The Anglo- 
French ultimatum brought the quarrel immediately into the 
open and the partners of N A T O were split wide apart over 
the invasion of Egypt. 
Earnest endeavours are now being made on both sides to 
mend the broken alliance. Moreover, Hungary is bringing 
together what Egypt put asunder. But even if new relations of 
mutual confidence and co-operation can be established — and 
it will take time — it is evident that a disaster of great magnitude 
has taken place. The situation in the Middle East has gone from 
bad to worse at a time when a new dangerous instability has 
been created in Europe as a result of the revolutions in Poland 
and Hungary. The American Government was, indeed, in 
spite of its opposition to the British and French policies, quick 
to counter to the best of its ability any threat of Soviet interven- 
tion in the Middle East; it denounced the proposal to send 
Soviet ‘volunteers’ to Egypt and subsequently warned Russia 
against attacking any Asian member of the Baghdad Pact — the 
nearest it has ever got to endorsing that combination. But it has 
not been able to prevent a great increase of Soviet influence 
throughout the Middle East. Although America took a leading 
part in the condemnation of the Anglo-French action by the 
United Nations, and was even more effective in halting the 
action by the threat of economic sanctions, it was Russia alone 
which threatened — and that in the most dramatic manner — to 
wage war on behalf of Egypt, and to Russia therefore goes in 
Arab eyes the credit for having compelled the invaders to call 
off their war. The victory lies with the extremists of Pan- 
Arabism, who can claim that the West is divided and impotent, 
that Soviet protection has shown its power, and that the way 
ahead is open for new campaigns with Soviet aid against the 
French in North Africa, against the British in Arabia and, 
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above all, against Israel. Iraq remains the main obstacle to the 
Nasser-led unity of the Arab world, and against Iraq therefore 
must the main effort of the Moscow-Cairo axis be directed — 
with help perhaps from India, because for India the enemy is 
Pakistan, and therefore also Iraq as the ally of Pakistan. Great 
forces of revolutionary violence have been unleashed in the 
Middle East, and it would not take much in present circum- 
stances for all the oilfields, containing the world’s largest 
petroleum reserves, to be transferred into the hands of the 
bitter enemies of the Atlantic Alliance. In the period now 
beginning the limitation of the catastrophe which has already 
occurred will depend on the speed and resolution with which 
the United States is prepared to act in any crisis which may now 
arise in the affairs of the Middle East; otherwise the whole area 
may soon fall under Soviet domination. 

In the Middle East, as in Europe, the only wisdom is to 
decide once and for all where to stand and to make the stand 
definite. Keeping them guessing, waiting for the dust to settle, 
can only lead to fresh disaster. But it is now for America to play 
the hand. With the withdrawal from Port Said Britain ceases 
to be a Great Power in the Middle East, but by the same event 
America has become heir to all the troubles of the world 
between Bab el Mandeb and Kirkuk. Every djinn of the 
Thousand and One Nights has now gone to make its home in 
Washington. The British have been defeated and they must 
bear the consequences of their failure. The Americans have 
been victorious and they must bear the consequences of that, 


too. 





England Today 
I: The Crisis 
Philip Toynbee 


HE future of domestic politics in this country is not the 
most urgent problem which confronts us. But it seems 
that its importance may grow as the months pass, for the 
Suez crisis has suddenly created a situation in which the funda- 
mental difference between the two parties has become more 
apparent than for many years. It may be worth trying to 
analyse what is happening now in this field, why it is happening 
and what is likely to happen next? Lack of charity should begin 
at home, and as a supporter of the Labour Party I want to find 
out how much that party and its supporters are to blame for 
present events and for the present mentality of the country. 
For an uncertain period of November and December 1956 
it was apparent that a Conservative Government could have 
won a snap election on a platform of indiscriminate xenophobia. 
At the very first news of British bombs dropping in Egypt there 
seemed to be a violent moral revulsion in this country, which 
cut unpredictably across parties and classes. It even seemed for 
a day or two that the Government might be swept away on the 
wave of this decent and immediate indignation. But as soon as 
‘our boys went in’ — perhaps even sooner — the Pavlov dog 
began to salivate to the old familiar stimuli. The lies and the 
flag-wagging began and, if the polls are at all to be trusted, 
there was a time when some 60 per cent of the country were 
supporting the Anglo-French aggression in Egypt. The popular 
Conservative Press was engaged in whipping up anti-Egyptian 
emotions from the very beginning of the ‘police action’. But 
later the ex-imperialist neurosis of the country was played on 
to arouse violent feelings against all dark-skinned foreigners, 
and particularly against those, like the Indians and the Arabs, 
who had once been subjected to British rule or domination. 
But even Danes and Norwegians were coming in for snarls from 
Government supporters as it became clear that the purpose of 
the United Nations Force was not to ‘take over’ from us, but 
to get us and our fellow-aggressors out of Egypt. 
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To begin with, the attitude to America was very different. 
For about three weeks all the pro-government papers were 
insisting that the ‘real America’ was warmly enthusiastic about 
our actions and that the present misunderstanding was due 
only to the wrath of the President, the arrogance of the State 
Department and the cupidity of American oil interests. But 
after the third General Assembly vote calling for our with- 
drawal from Egypt ‘forthwith’, which was supported by the 
American delegate, right-wing Anti-Americanism in this 
country (an entirely different phenomenon from the left-wing 
kind) was suddenly let off the leash. This emotion is based on 
a fairly simple envy of a nation which is younger, but richer 
and more powerful than ourselves. It is latent here in the same 
way that the equivalent anti-English feelings (stuck-up coloni- 
alists) is latent in America. And for several days there was an 
orgy of frustrated rage against America, not only in the speeches 
of Suez Group M.P.s, but in the measured and self-excusing 
words of Uabinet Ministers and in the reproachful leading 
articles of the heavier Conservative papers. Nobody on that side 
mentioned that our action in Egypt had involved the deliberate 
deception of the United States Government; we had been ‘let 
down’ and ‘misunderstood’. We might even have to make an 
alliance with Communist China and deprive the American Air 
Force in England of its petrol supplies! 

To fall back on the latent jingoism of the masses is the oldest 
trick in the Conservative bag, not only in England, but every- 
where else. One is reminded just now of 1914 and of how the 
whole European working class instantly renounced the theore- 
tical internationalism of social democracy and fell into line 
behind their belligerent rulers. One is reminded of the Crimean 
War and the Boer War, of the khaki election and of the 
whipped-up anti-Irish passions of 1916 to 1922. In this particular 
case an election, successfully fought on this old but still effective 
platform, could have meant an instantaneous national catas- 
trophe — either by Russian conquest or by economic ruin. But 
this only makes the fact of the possibility still odder and more 
disturbing to contemplate. How is it, then, that even after six 
years of successful Labour administration this country could 
still be so quickly fooled into a mood of self-destructive jingoism ? 

It must be judged a fault in the Labour Party that it has done 
so little to sublimate these latent, shameful and antiquated 
emotions. If I am right, then both wings of the party are 
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equally, though differently, to blame. The left wing has usually 
claimed to be the heir to the old radical and socialist tradition 
of William Morris, Keir Hardie and George Lansbury. Now 
Mr Bevan has many virtues as a political figure, but he has 
never represented to anyone at all the kind of moral and self- 
sacrificing fervour which inspired those others. His radicalism 
has hardened into a doctrinaire demand for ever more and 
more nationalization — a policy which may be good or bad, 
but which has almost nothing to do with the end which the old 
English radicals kept in view. There is only one decent political 
ambition, and that is to create a society in which man’s love 
for man can be fostered instead of stifled. And who cares what 
economic techniques are used for getting us closer to such a 
society ? It may be that nationalization is the best way forward; 
it may be it’s the only way forward, but to the economically 
ignorant it sometimes seems that this rather dubious means has 
come to be regarded as a sufficient end in itself. We have not 
noticed that the railwaymen feel differently about ‘their own’ 
railways from the days when the railways belonged not to 
‘themselves’, but to ‘them’. A doctrinaire attachment to 
means is the death of that quickening spirit which contemplates 
an end. 

But the errors of Labour’s right wing are quite as serious. 
They had forgotten what Conservatives are. Perhaps there was never 
quite such a thing as Butskellism, but the existence of the term 
is itself significant. It had begun to be felt — I know this, for I 
have felt it myself — that the major battle had been won, and 
that 1945 to 1952 had created not only an invulnerable welfare 
State, but also an ineluctible bipartisan foreign policy. Butler 
was the symbol of the first and Ernest Bevin of the second. 
When we looked into the future many of us foresaw a succession 
of Labour Governments moving 2 inches forward, interspersed 
with rather rarer Conservative Governments moving 1 inch 
back. It was a rosy picture and gave cause for renewed com- 
placency about the ‘fundamental political good sense’ of the 
British people and of the political parties which represent them. 

At the last General Election, when the Labour Party 
limped into action with a slit up its middle and half its entrails 
hanging out, I voted Labour. I have never been able to imagine 
a situation in which I would vote Conservative, but I confess 
that I came near last time to not voting at all, in a spirit of 
mingled smugness and ill-temper. In spite of an almost primeval 
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loathing of the Conservative Party as a social institution, in 
spite of a shuddering dislike of the English upper classes per se, 
and running true to form, I felt very little concern about the 
re-election of a Conservative Government. If I knew them 
personally I should no doubt greatly dislike men like Eden and 
Macmillan; but I assumed that they were reasonably compe- 
tent, reasonably sane and that the limits of their possible mis- 
demeanours were reasonably strict. I supposed that no great 
harm would come to the country until the Labour Party was 
ready to take office again and to carry us rather further forward 
on our slow march towards the Good Life. 

What we had forgotten is that the Conservative Party has 
never, by word or deed or thought or feeling, accepted the new 
country that we live in or the new world that the country lives 
in. They have never truly accepted the Welfare State, and they 
have never admitted that it was either right or necessary to 
dissolve the old British Empire in favour of the new Common- 
wealth. They believe now, no less than they have always 
believed in the past, that they are the natural rulers of England 
and that England is the natural ruler of the world. Why did we 
ever imagine that they had changed? For when did they ever 
make any public act of renunciation ? 

The depth of the division has been harshly revealed to us 
during the last few weeks. At the height of the Suez crisis a 
Conservative acquaintance of mine rebuked me for my ‘funny 
sort of patriotism’, which took the form of declaring that the 
Government’s act of aggression should be opposed by every 
available means. Within ten minutes of this rebuke, his wife 
and he were both explaining that they would emigrate to 
America if another Labour Government were ever to be 
elected. (Since then, of course, America may have come to 
seem a less welcoming host to the potential white emigrés of 
England.) 

Heaven knows that nobody in their senses would recommend 
at this or any other time the deliberate stimulation of class 
warfare. The social and national arrogance of the English 
upper classes is matched, alas, by a national arrogance which 
runs through all classes. Few newspapers or commentators 
have been able to imagine the Egyptian reactions to our 
murderous attack in terms of our own reactions if we had been 
similarly attacked by the Egyptians. Even a ‘reasonable’ news- 
paper like the News Chronicle has argued for ‘a middle course’ 
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and has suggested that the Egyptians ‘ought’ to allow the 
British and French to assist in clearing the canal. If the Egyp- 
tians had suddenly bombed Southampton and killed more than 
a thousand English civilians, would we think it ‘reasonable’ 
that they should have any say except an expiatory and financial 
one in the reconstruction of the port? But to deadened British 
ears the name Port Said suggests a place which more or less 
belonged to us until the other day and where we more or less 
havea right to be. 

It is a fault of emphasis and concern on the part of the 
Labour Party that these unregenerate emotions seem to be 
nearly as strong as they ever were. While the right wing of the 
party was allowing it to be thought that nothing much divided 
them from the so-called ‘left-wing’ Conservatives, the Bevanites 
were bogged down in the false radicalism of universal nation- 
alization. Nobody was looking at the old enemy; nobody was 
bothering much to warn the electorate against his old emotional 
tricks. Instead of a country which has been morally inoculated 
against this kind of rampage, we find that there is still at least 
a substantial majority which immediately responds to all the 
old wickedness and lies. 

And there is something still more serious to be said against 
the past practice and attitude of the Labour Party. Both wings 
and all but a few M.P.s have united in a kind of blinkered 
provincialism which has prevented the party or its supporters 
from evolving any clear attitude to the outside world. It was a 
great credit to the Labour Government of 1945 that they gave 
independence to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon and that 
progress was made towards self-government in many of the 
colonies. But it now seems that there was something alarmingly 
negative about all this. A significant and depressing pointer 
was provided by the Labour Government’s deceitful stubborn- 
ness in the affairs of Seretsi Khama and his uncle Tschekedi. 
This Governmental attitude was a close parallel to the subse- 
quent behaviour of the Conservative Government towards the 
Kabaka of Burganda. There had been, it seems, some deep 
failure of understanding and imagination, and there were even 
a few Labour Ministers who seemed anxious to prove that they 
were as good imperialists as anyone. 

From this point of view, the present Government’s brutal 
stupidity in Egypt has had a good effect on the Labour Party, 
both in Parliament and throughout the country. It has 
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reminded many of us that we ourselves must never again 
compromise with the stale arrogance of imperialism, or with 
the obsolete moral vulgarity of supposing that we are innately 
superior to the ‘lesser tribes’. 


* * * 


I have said that the answer to all this is certainly not an 
attempt to arouse class hatred. This has been an issue which 
has cut through all classes. But it remains true that it was 
unperceptive of us to suppose that men like Eden and Mac- 
millan are fit to rule a great country at a time of change and 
crisis. It was absurd of us to be amazed and morally shocked 
when we first realized that the Government had lied and 
blustered its way into an act of cruel aggression. We say that 
the Government has been discredited, but why did any 
Englishman of heart and sense ever allow them any credit ? 

The first thing to be done by all who have been outraged 
by the Government’s actions is to examine the behaviour of 
the Conservatives in Parliament, and to memorize it. Political 
memories are alarmingly short and, although the Munich 
policy is now almost universally execrated, there are still many 
Conservative M.P.s in the House of Commons who were ardent 
supporters of Mr Chamberlain seventeen and eighteen years 
ago. 
Four Conservative groups seem to have emerged in Parlia- 
ment. There have been seven men of honour and wisdom — not 
necessarily belonging to that hypothetical ‘left-wing’ of the 
Party, but men who were disgusted by the chicanery of the 
Government and by its flagrant reversal of declared policies. 
I forget how many virtuous men would have sufficed to save 
Sodom, but it hardly seems that these seven can carry on their 
honourable shoulders the dishonourable majority of their party. 

A curious kind of honour has also been preserved by the 
madmen of the Suez Group. Strictly honourable they are not, 
for they have been less disturbed than anyone by the charge of 
British collusion with France and Israel. They hanker for the 
good old Rhodes-and-Jamieson days when double-crossing 
diplomacy was accompanied by sudden thumps of the mailed 
fist. But at the moment of writing it still seems possible that they 
may have enough dotty principle to bring down the Govern- 
ment with themselves. 

The third group are the unscrupulous professionals —men 
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like Eden, Selwyn Lloyd, Butler and Macmillan. None of these 
leaders has shown the least concern about the real honour of 
their country or of their party — the charge of collusion has not 
upset them so long as they have been able to block it in Parlia- 
ment. They probably know by now that they have done a 
wicked and dangerous thing, but they are prepared, in the 
manner of so many right wing leaders of the past, to sink the 
whole ship rather than to lose face and power. An abominable 
frivolity has characterized all their recent actions. 

Finally, there are all those ‘moderate’ men who have so 
signally failed to show the faintest token of honesty or courage. 
The utter discredit of this large and vague body is perhaps the 
most important event of all. We heard at various moments that 
Sir Lionel Heald and his followers were feeling ‘grave disquiet’ — 
which must mean, I suppose, a disquiet which is as quiet as the 
grave. This alarm was always instantly allayed by any casual — 
statement that the Government chose to throw, somewhat 
contemptuously, in the direction of its ‘moderate’ supporters. 
Sir Lionel, for example, was immensely reassured by Sir 
Anthony’s dramatic and premature announcement of the fall 
of Port Said. Why was this news, true or false, a reassurance to 
a man who has claimed to believe in moral principle? And why 
was there no single member of this group who would publicly 
declare his uneasiness at the charges of collusion? At least these 
charges were damaging enough to be consistently evaded by 
the Government, yet all but seven members of the Parliamen- 
tary Conservative Party have preferred not to look in that 
direction. A stench has been rising here which is rather like the 
stench of the Dreyfus Case. And anyone who has tried to follow 
the successive and contradictory excuses for their actions which 
the Government has provided will have been reminded not only 
of Mr Kadar, but of all the Communist liars of the past forty 
years. 

What is to be done? 

First of all the Labour Party’s condemnation of these Conser- 
vatives must be as absolute and permanent as the condemnation 
of their policy. There can be no talk of a coalition, in any 
circumstances. There can be no talk of co-operation until a 
new Conservative Party has publicly disavowed the policy and 
the men of Suez. 

Secondly, it is important that the Labour Party should be 
sympathetically aware of the dangerous new mood into which 
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the country seems to be settling. The orgy of xenophobia is 
now more or less over, and is likely to be replaced by a mood of 
total cynicism, laced with the bitterness of national ‘humilia- 
tion’. By humiliation is meant, not that our Government 
behaved dishonourably, brutally and stupidly, but that their 
act of aggression was halted in mid-career and that we have 
lost military prestige. The Labour Party and all who have felt 
equally indignant over Suez should do their best to show 
people in this country that the real honour and virtue of 
England have nothing to do with our ability to kill other 
people. Orwell said that we are a gentle people, and it is 
certainly true that our civil life at home is among the gentlest 
which exist anywhere. Also, we still have one of the best 
existing political systems, and it is even possible that we may 
be able to re-establish a reputation for decency and sense in 
international relations. Bitterness and frustration are dangerous 
emotions; they are widespread in Britain now and it would be 
a great misfortune if the Labour Party were to be re-elected as 
a result of them. The-country is sick and it needs a wise and 
affectionate doctor. 

Thirdly, the Labour Party must fight the next election on 
a platform of moral anger, however unpopular such a platform 
may be. Rejection of the Government’s action should be so 
complete that immediate and full reparations to Egypt will be 
included in the electoral programme. 

Fourthly, the party should be not only fiercer than it has been 
for many years, but also less doctrinaire, less parochial, and 
more aware of its new responsibilities to the whole country. 
It is at least possible that the Labour Party will be elected to 
power with an overwhelming majority within the next year or 
eighteen months. It must be elected as a party of honour 
and resolve, and one of its main tasks will be to make radical 
economic reforms to cope with a desperate economic situation. 
I do not know what these reforms should be, but let them be 
undoctrinaire, imaginative and fiercely equalitarian. And let 
it always be understood that the old Conservatives died for 
their sins and not merely for their folly. Let us educate a com- 
munity which understands the new world with its heart as well 
as with its head, and which will be immune for ever from the 
narrow and hysterical vulgarities of Chauvinism. 
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II: Reaction 
T. E. Utley 


HE phenomenon with which this article is concerned has 

been called by different names: an anti-democratic 

movement, a reaction against liberal rationalism, and 
simply a drift towards the Right. It is something which is sup- 
posed to have happened — notably in Britain and the USA 
and chiefly among intellectuals — in the last ten years. 

It is a mixture of ideas, a confused reaction on the part of 
one generation of intellectuals and their admirers to the errors 
of another whose result is not a logical pattern of criticism, but 
a confused series of familiar sensations amounting to a general 
revulsion; a revulsion against people as is witnessed by the 
degree to which it is excited by particular names — by the name, 
for example, of the late Dr Joad at one level and that of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray at another; and exactly how undiscri- 
minating it is is shown by the possibility of mentioning these 
two names together as illustrations of the same thing. 

That this reaction has been a fact about British opinion since 
the war is indisputable. Something of the kind is also said to 
be happening in America, where it takes the form of such acts 
of desecration as appreciative biographies of Metternich, 
attempts to manufacture an American conservatism and a sad 
feeling among some American scholars that it would be nice to 
live in a really aristocratic country which was politically mature, 
restricted commercial television and had the traditional wisdom 
to get on with the Soviet Union. 

Whatever else it may be, this movement is one thing beyond 
all possibility of doubt — so much so that it is a question whether 
it is anything else as well — a reaction against the inflated 
reputations of a number of particular people in whom it was 
fashionable for intellectuals to believe in Britain and the United 
States before the war. There is a general and ill-defined feeling 
abroad that many of these people were frauds; a feeling which 
is not necessarily attached to any precise objection to what they 
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preached or even to any exact knowledge of who they were. 
It is a general conviction that at other times and places in 
human history it was necessary to have some abilities in order 
to command an audience, but that for twenty years between 
the war in Britain and America particularly — but also to some 
extent in Western Europe as well — an audience could be 
commanded by those who had no abilities at all. It is connected 
particularly with the feeling that during this period a consider- 
able advance took place towards social equality, together with 
a great discrediting of the political aristocracies, big business- 
men and soldiers — a denigrating of classical education, blood 
sports and atheletics, and an elevation of the common man and 
his soi-disant natural leaders — technicians, WE A lecturers 
and, at a higher level, academic specialists who would split up 
culture into Ph.D. theses. One reaction against these people 
has been to suppose that they were all pretentious non-entities, 
convinced that they were the aristocracy of a new age of reason, 
contemptuous both of simplicity and the inherited skill of the 
‘privileged caste’ (which they professed to have superseded) : 
when in fact they were midgets, incapable of thinking ration- 
ally even by the standards of a superficial rationalism), who 
maintained an unprecedented intellectual hegemony only by 
means of an unprecendently well-organized system of mutual 
back-scratching based on the Gollancz Press and the New 
Statesman. 

It is easy to forgive frauds, but it is not so easy to forgive 
frauds who both cause and nearly lose wars. In spite of a 
determined attempt to fix the whole blame for the plight of 
Britain in 1939 on Chamberlain and the capitalist system, the 
truth has slowly emerged that the difference between Chamber- 
lain and his critics was that, whereas he roughly knew what 
international politics was about and lamentably failed to play 
it efficiently, they had not the remotest idea what it was about 
at all. They were not clever — which is pardonable: but they 
were not sensible either. They did really believe that nations 
could be made equal by giving them the same number of votes, 
and that foreign policy was a science which had reached its 
conclusion in a series of abstract propositions that dispensed 
with the need for making any distinctions at all except the self- 
evident one between good countries and bad. They thought of 





power as something in opposition to reason, and of reason as 
something which can overcome its antagonist without being 
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contaminated by it. And they tried, whilst committing Britain 
to defend everybody everywhere, to deny her the means of 
doing so. Simple people, it has been felt, would have been safer 
in the hands of stupid men who understood the relationship 
between dogs and foxes. 

The positive side of this reaction is a series of confused and 
extremely dissimilar movements of opinion which it has become 
important to distinguish. In Britain among movements which 
are supposed to indicate reaction towards the Right, there are 
criticisms of Socialism based on a partial revival of classical 
economics — which has converted it from its original nature as 
a science of psychology into a system of moral beliefs about how 
people ought to behave, whose most important exponents are 
such eminent financial journalists as Messrs Graham Hutton, 
Schwartz and Sir Oscar Hobson; criticisms of contemporary 
British foreign policy as immoral in its contempt for doctrinal 
differences (Mr Douglas Woodruff, Lady Rhondda and Mr 
Muggeridge who dislikes Russia because it is dull, bourgeois and 
stuffy); the criticism levelled by the Muggeridge/Fairlie and 
the Christopher Hollis types of romantic radicals that parlia- 
mentary democracy as practised at present produces a con- 
spiracy between the parties, which has banished principle and 
excitement from politics; and the general criticism of all forms 
of Utopianism and all attempts to simplify politics and solve 
political problems by enunciating abstractions — which expresses 
itself in a demand for empirical methods, modest expectations 
and middle ways. It is clear that many of these movements do 
not correspond with any generally accepted definition of what 
is meant by the political Right. Classical economics does not 
belong to the Conservative tradition in Britain. A militant 
foreign policy is not always an expression of that tradition and 
a doctrinal foreign policy never is. It is no part of a Conserva- 
tive’s business to make politics exciting by disrupting society. 
And the demand for empiricism, though it has Conservative 
antecedents, has also a certain kind of Liberal ancestry. But 
whatever its pedigree - and however much encumbered by 
its own clichés — it is this appeal to empiricism that is the only 
valuable —and genuinely Conservative — element in the emotional 
revulsion which I have described. 

This body of thought may be reduced to an over-simplified 
expression. The intellectuals who made the French Revolution 
were so obsessed by the search for a moral and political prin- 
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ciple of universal validity which could be applied everywhere 
that they generated a form of Utopianism which required 
indefinite extension of the powers of government — with the 
consequence that the greatest enemy of personal liberty (so far 
as personal liberty depends upon limiting state power) came 
to be the passion for social justice. When this became clear, it 
necessitated a revolution in political attitudes (which is not yet 
complete). When men talk about believing in liberty, they are 
still often (and erroneously) held to be expressing a belief 
which is incompatible with the toleration of servitude. This is 
not so. It was the attempt to make politics rational and the 
desire to pursue social justice at all costs that caused tyranny. 
Those who were traditionally sceptical of reason in politics then 
combined with those who believed in real liberty (and either 
rejected or did not care much for the abstract principles on 
which its advocacy had been based) to oppose the rationalistic, 
perfectionist sort of tyranny, and develop a coherent body of 
political thinking which has three main bases. 

In the first place, it abhors the eighteenth-century heresy 
that politics derives from and is subordinate to an alleged 
science of morals. For politics does not consist in deciding in 
the void what is good for man and proceeding to do it. It has 
its own methods and conventions which are directed to main- 
taining divided societies in existence by reconciling conflicts 
within them or by keeping those conflicts within bounds. This 
is not to say that a politician may not legitimately influence the 
development of society according to his own moral preposses- 
sions. But if he is to be a politician at all, he must start with the 
belief that he is managing a society which he did not make and 
that he is choosing between tendencies he did not initiate. If 
he cannot do this, he had better be a moralist or a political 
columnist or a monk. It follows from this that the first duty of 
a politician is to submerge himself in the actual life of the 
community he is trying to manage. He must start his thinking 
by knowing that community thoroughly and must ask himself 
what can be made of it. He must not start by knowing what 
the good society is and then trying to make society into that. 
If he does, he will find that the people he is trying to manage 
want incompatible things and are perpetually disposed to 
quarrel. In trying to manage public opinion, he will discover 
that its bitterest disputes are not about morals, but about 
circumstances; and that the study of circumstances (which 
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includes an understanding and partial acceptance of prevailing 
errors about them) is the most important part of his discipline. 
Finally, he will learn that every society is potentially in dissolu- 
tion: that the greatest force which makes for survival is affection 
for what is familiar and fear of what is not; and that although 
a society may sometimes perish through not adapting itself to 
change, it can never perish simply from not wanting change, and 
it can very easily perish from wanting change more than it 
wants survival. 

When all this has been said, it will be argued that I have 
done no more than enumerate certain maxims of common 
prudence which are the stock of the political Right just as 
certain other platitudes are the stock of the political Left. 
At a certain level, however, the function of political philosophy 
precisely is to equip men with maxims and to determine the 
nature of the platitudes they utter. Political attitudes are 
extremely indistinct things when the attempt is made to define 
them. But when they are merely looked at they look very clear 
indeed. And I maintain merely that people who utter the kind 
of platitudes which I like govern better than people who utter 
the platitudes I condemn. 

Secondly, and more seriously, it will be maintained that 
I have said nothing more significant than that, since politicians 
cannot do everything they want to do, it is important for them 
to be skilled in knowing what they cannot get away with — with 
the corollary that the real defect of contemporary politicians 
is that they do not know what they can get away with. It will 
be said that it is only the merest common sense to say that in 
politics one must be prepared to put up with what one cannot 
change. 

This, however, is by no means all that I have said. Doing 
what one wants — so far as one can — is not an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the politician’s role. The first mark of a politician and 
the indispensable prerequisite of his trade is that he wants 
things which are politically practicable, that he is funda- 
mentally in sympathy with the fallen creation and that there 
is a category of objects which are instinctively excluded from 
his ambitions and denounced by his affections because they are 
beyond the range of political possibility. This is a qualification 
more far-reaching than might be thought for there are people 

who by the very nature of their moral constitution are incap- 
able of exercising this craft; and their incapacity is perfectly 
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compatible with —- and indeed most often has its source in — 
zealous convictions about what is good for society. Wanting 
(like Mr Hollis) to ‘reduce the gulf between ruler and ruled’ 
or (with Dr Soper) to establish the religion of brotherly love in 
twentieth-century Britain and then going about practically to 
get as much of them as one can — however little that may be — 
is about as rewarding and sensible an occupation as wanting to 
walk to the moon and having to be content with fishing off 
Brighton pier. 

Finally, I shall be told with great force that the attitude to 
politics which I am commending is fit only for countries where 
government is conducted through parliaments and that where 
parliaments do not exist people can be forced to do almost 
anything — to which the answer is — superficially — that one of 
the reasons for having parliaments is the discovery by experi- 
ence that one cannot force people to do what one wants them 
to and — ultimately — that the whole empirical approach pre- 
supposes not only the conviction that certain ways of treating 
men and societies are intrinsically wrong; but also a distinct 
moral certainty that government by force is one of them. The 
ends which tyrannical governments set out to attain — and by 
which they justify the pain they cause — will not in any case be 
attained by them. And to avoid these methods, which are now 
commonly described as totalitarian, it is necessary — whether 
one has parliaments or not — to have the kind of attitude 
towards politics which I have described. 


* * * 


Who then are our enemies? They are, in the first place, all 
those simplifiers and moralists who have climbed a mountain 
and seen a vision and wish to build a New Jerusalem by legis- 
lation. They are, in the second place, those new journalists — 
the romantic rebels against rationalism — who bring to politics 
nothing but an emotional revulsion from the heresies of the 
’twenties and a passionate boredom with the conditions of 
political life. They are the equivalent of the French post- 
Revolutionary romantics, who gave an appearance of not 
belonging to the rationalist tradition only because they substi- 
tuted unreason for reason as a panacea. We are accustomed 
to thinking of tyrants as callous, self-confident men of the world 
who enjoy manipulating their fellow-creatures. This attitude 
is inadequate. We must learn to think of them as the little men 
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of the bluebooks with their meticulous plans for an orderly 
society or disillusioned statisticians who would like if they could 
to take up bull fighting. We have in our midst a under-educated 
intelligentsia (created by the spread of education), which is in 
revolt against politics either because it believes in administra- 
tion (in which case it is Socialist), or because it has been 
disillusioned with administration without learning about 
politics. In the second case, it is simply angry and reads Punch 
or joins the Middle Class Alliance. Its main political desire is 
to live in a romantic world where there are real rows, where 
power is really visible and life really exciting. But it knows less 
than others what government is and, therefore, cannot be 
trusted. For we have presiding over us an establishment of 
people — lawyers, businessmen and trade unionists —- who under- 
stand politics better than it does and which — even if it is often 
more wooden than it ought to be — embodies a real tradition 
of government. It is exposed at present to a threat from a 
class — small proprietors and professional people suffering from 
tax — whose interests have been disproportionately sacrificed as 
the price of a compromise with organized labour and which 
has no political leaders. Its grievances are principally ventilated 
by disinherited intellectuals in revolt against both politics and 

administration and ageing politicians turned philosopher- 

statesmen. To end this revolt is the Establishment’s responsi- 

bility, in which part of its strategy must be to discredit its bogus 

literary representations; and part to satisfy the demands of the 

critics. It is important that this should happen; and for the 

Establishment to understand and its critics to appreciate that — 
whatever the temporary divergencies between them — their 
common interest is so great that the leaders of neither should 
allow anything to come between them. 





A Hantle of Howlers 

(continued) 

Edwin Morgan 
VII. SPELING BE 

. “O what can ale the night at arm” [Keats, La Belle Dame]. 
. In Milton’s sonnet to his dead wife she appeared like 
Alastic [Alcestis]. 
. Gaunt laks tack [in Richard IT]. 
. Travel in the 17th century was abominal. 
. Richard II has a feminent temperament. 
. Hamlet suffered from a slit personality. 
. The two tercets of the testet. 
. Licencenitiousness. 
. The Gohst. 
. London, the huge micropolis. 
A lifetime of rescherch. 
. The Decacelaric Couplet. 
. The stopped heroic couple. 
The Episcable Church. 
Cycology. 
Tinety Abbey. 
Mr Collins is a hauty overbeary man. 
‘Wakedst Duncan with thy knocking! — I wouldst thou 
couldst!’ 
Swift is a suturist. 
The Wife of Baths history is rathered mottled. 
We feel, though mingled with remorse, a ping of satis- 
faction at Macbeth’s death. 
. It was out of the point to paint Caesar as “‘the all Saints” 
or the “Holy of Hollies.” 
Poirot is a famious french dective. 
A climax of antithesises. 
George Elliot is only her pseudom name. 
In writing the “Silas Marner”, Mary Ann Evans came to 
the end of her creative carrier. 
The king’s coffers are empty, so he farms out the revues. 
His secret unsavoury marriage with a slaterny woman 
from Bathery. 
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132. 
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146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 
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He develops an affection for his golden sovereigns . . . for 

their trinsic value. 

Richard II’s introvercy. 

The Wife of Bath could enjoy all the ribbled tales of the 

men. 

Lady Mac Beth has to take spirits to keep her from going 

into a delema. 

‘Hamlet’ poses severable almost unanswerable problems. 

Remorse at having killed altrobus. [The Ancient Mariner]. 

The state is compared with the micro of the garden 

[microcosm]. 

Swift has some small inaccuracies in his grammer. 

Beware the fiftheenth of March! 

It brought me a sense of my great inadadaquicy. 

The King of Brobdingnag thought Gulliver couldn’t be a 

darwf. His professors thought he might be a emybro, but 

they really didn’t know. 

Keats creats a fine effect of delicasy by useing these single 

sylable wordes. 

His boat was of the yatch type. 

A humourous toutch. 

The first glimspe. 

Natural phoenoemia. 

Greatly exadurated. 

Flirtations, cochetery and the like. 

The Strugglebruggs is a satyr on the belief that perpetual 

life is to be sort after [Gulliver’s Travels]. 

Miusic. 

Shakespierre. 

For all Falstaff’s jocual outward appearances, we love this 

old dear cartricure of the English-man of the period. 

Falstaff the roystering old profligacer. 

A Leffow of the Royal Society. 

Peremptorarily. 

Pope’s machinery includes slyphs, nmyphs, and knombs. 
* 


* * 


In this section I have gathered together a murrain of mis- 
spellings which are amusing for reasons too various to be 
reducible to principle. They are rather too quaint, fanciful, and 
accidental for Section III. There are errors of haplography (109, 
123, 125, 131); of dittography by obvious collateral contamina- 


tion (113, 114, 116, 129) ; of metathesis (130, 135, 137, 139, 148, 
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150) ; of (apparently) mishearing (108, 110, 127, perhaps 102) ; 
of wild stabs at the unfamiliar (98, 121, 126, 140); and of the 
too logical mind (120). The most Joycean are the caterwauling 
‘miusic’ of (144), the revolutionary ‘Shakespierre’ of (145), and 
the startled ‘Gohst’ of (105). 

I have listed, of course, only the more spectacular and enter- 
taining misspellings. A full list of the commoner mistakes would 
make interesting reading too — of a different kind. Books on 
spelling, or books that deal with spelling difficulties, seem to 
bear little relation to the errors that people actually make. 
Certainly it is a good thing to have columns of -ABLE.and -IBLE, 
or rules about -1E- and -EI-; but why do so many people write 
ASKES, ORIGONAL, POLOTICS, DISCRIPTION, RELIGOUS, SPEACH, 
WRITTING, REFERING, BEGINING, DEFINATE, PAYED, LAYED, LEAD 
(for LED), OFFICIER, SIMILIAR, CHARACHTER, VALUBLE, and INCI- 
DENTLY ? These spellings turn up repeatedly. Some of them are 
of course covered by the existing rules, but others are not, and 
perhaps these particular examples are ones that should be held 
out as warnings. Although there is a difference between ignorance 
(140) and carelessness (129), it would help matters if we payed 
more attention to the latter than we do, and tried to understand 
what the psycholog y of error is like, since its mechanics is not enough. 

The other solution is to return to the old toleration of variant 
spellings. It could be argued, in the instances I have given, 
that no harm is done because the meaning remains clear; and 
that spelling should be as personal as hand-writing, so long as 
it obeys the minimal demands for conformity and intelligibility 
that we make of our penmanship. One may preferre to wryte 
with a certein Flurrich; anuthir wil hav sum pashn for fonetiks; 
a third will be normally law-abiding but on occasion will 
exhubberate into enthusiasmus. A price has to be paid for the 
grand march of grammar and education: in this case, quite 
simply, the disappearance of spelling as a source of pleasure or 
‘character’. My examples show, however, that this pleasure is 
dormant rather than dead. Those who would like to see its 
reawakening may study the letters of Ezra Pound, the essays of 
Robert Bridges, and the novels of James Joyce. 


* * * 


VIII. DEPARTMENT OF STATEMENTS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


151. Warren Hastings ruled like a true Englishman, taking all 
and giving nothing. 
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152. Ophelia being young has not lived so long. 

153. Ophelia - Hamlet’s child lover. 

154. Hamlet says he will play off his head. 

155. Lady Macbeth asks the evil spirits to come and unsex her. 


156. 


157. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 
163. 


164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 
169. 
170. 


171. 


Having been unsexed, she then takes control of Macbeth. 
When all hope of a son had vanished, Mr Bennet secluded 
himself in his libreray. 

In Brobdingnag Gulliver becomes the favourite plaything 
of the Queen, and it was the King’s custom to question 
him. 


. Mr Collins’ parish was situated just within the Rosings 


park, the residence of Lady Catherine, wall. 

Being so self-centred Richard little worried about others, 
but he worried about his queen and told her to go to 
France. 

Macaulay, discussing the degradation of morals, went on 
to say how the latest fashion was for all men and women 
to know something of physical science, and all men of 
fashion had a laboratory where they played around and 
made some very important discoveries. 

Burke’s morbid philanthropy. 

Milton was saturated with his fellow-beings. 

The Monk even had a gold waggle, in the shape of a love- 
knot. 

Scott did not frequent any places where he could meet 
women during his life. 

Henry Morton, portrayed by Scott as the hero is well nigh 
a failure as a character for he is sex-less. 

Edith [Bellenden] faints at the very times when her pro- 
longed consciousness would be of the greatest help to her 
lover. 

He goes on to that lycidas has died before his prime and 
asks who would not sing for him. I did not know lycidas 
and I don’t feel like mourning his death. (He does) 

When Milton felt the need for a new stanza he simply 
took one. 

Hamlet calls himself a muddy mettled minded rascal and 
aptly so. 

Bessie McClure [in Old Mortality], an old death who 
shelters friend and foe alike. 
L’Allegro begins with the song of the lark and the bel- 
lowing of the cock. 


2 
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172. L’Allegrow is happilly pleasant without being indecent. 

173. The innocent and skulking Macduff. 

174. Pepys, our ablest sailor. 

175. Claudius had plenty of courage, and his favourite way of 
murdering was poison. 

176. Falstaff is mysterious, kind, and odious. 

177. Asthe play progresses Hamlet’s madness declines in quality. 

178. But Macbeth has a powerful weakness. 

179. In Hamlet the ghost appears to Hamlet (the ghost app) 
and asks him to revenge his death. 

180. And the Victorian period had straightened up the women 
of the cities and courts. 

181. Mr Collins [in Pride and Prejudice] is in all, but structure, a 
woman. 

182. Mr Collins is verbose toady. 

183. And whether Shakespeare was a naturalist or a super- 
naturalist could be agreeably debated on. 


* * * 


This section (and also the next one) will show the examinee 
struggling with the expression of ideas and truths, losing his 
way somewhere, and often setting down inconsistencies, or 
paradoxes, or conclusions that are very remote from what he 
intended. These statements break down less because of lack of 
knowledge then because candidates who are mostly of school- 
leaving age lack the necessary experience or sophistication of 
mind to be deft in sorting out the complex strands involved in 
literary criticism. Most of the statements, though ridiculous or 
amusing, are true. The fault is a fault partly of expression, partly 
of confusion of mind. The confusion comes from having to 
make rapid selections among the clutter of facts that are stored 
in the mental attic, bundle them up in the right packages, and 
bring them down into the open at the exact moment when they 
are required. The writer of (160), for instance, has really been 
unable to decide in his mind whether he is talking about the 
degradation of morals or the development of science, and so his 
account hovers ambiguously between the two, with entertain- 
ing effect. Macduff as described in (173), Claudius as in (175), 
and Falstaff as in (176) could all be found in Shakespeare; these 
adjectives could be defended; the absurdity of each total pic- 
ture derives from lack of practice in describing human charac- 
ter — from the fever of haste in which all available knowledge 
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is brought to bear on the subject without pause for a critical 
glance — from an inability to reduce what is complex to a 
manageable sample, where discordant elements are still kept 
separated by tiny buffers of explanation. 

In an English paper, literary criticism has to be attempted, 
since it is always asked for in some of the questions. The results 
show again and again just how hard — how impossible, I have 
heard it said — this is, for most candidates. Many of them take 
refuge in technical description (“The sestet was composed of an 
octave plus a couplet’), listing rhyme-schemes and figures of 
speech and leaving it at that. Some will hazard a concluding 
‘I like this sonnet because it is clearly expressed and the lan- 
guage is flowing’. The majority of those who do try to say what 
is good and why, or even to give a detailed description of the 
meaning of the work, come up against a paucity of vocabulary 
— a vocabulary, too, which one feels in any case they disbelieve 
or are at least indifferent to. They have, in the main, only two 
ways of praising a poem: (a) ‘It is clearly expressed and easy to 
understand’, and (4) ‘It shows how sincere the poet was in 
describing his feelings’. Now I doubt very much whether this 
represents their real reaction to poetry. It may represent what 
they are told to say about poetry. If so, there is something 
wrong. When I was at school I enjoyed Tennyson’s ‘Lotos- 
Eaters’ and Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’, and so did many other 
boys in the class, but neither I nor they thought for one moment 
that we liked these poems because they were ‘clear and easy to 
understand’, and the idea of ‘sincerity of expression’ never 
entered our heads. I think we might, if pushed to it, have 
described how and by what stages we were carried away by 
that poetry; but no one in an examination admits to being 
carried away by poetry, or suggests that one should be carried 
away by poetry. It is surely curious, and wrong, that one of the 
special distinguishing marks of poetry — its electric charge, its 
shock, which comes from its placings of words that are at once 
unexpected and yet ravishingly right — should be the one thing 
that examinees either don’t know or are inhibited from men- 
tioning? A very clear poem may be very good, but is it good 
because it is clear? It may be a hideously fraught question for 
the schoolmaster, but should that ‘because’ not in many cases 
be ‘although’? The author of ‘Marmion’ would seem to have 
all the virtues demanded by these candidates, but is ‘Marmion’ 
a great poem, or its writer a great poet? From the evidence I 
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have collected, it is clear that both passionateness and intel- 
lectuality are very faintly seen in the vision of poetry that is 
current. Those who may be tempted to add, ‘And a good thing 
too!’ should pause to consider whether in that case poetry 
ought to be taught at all. Poetry is not wishy-washy by nature, 
and a wishy-washy view of poetry is a perversion. 

I freely admit that to those who have no interest in poetry 
(and that must include a large percentage of those who sit 
these examinations) it is very difficult to know what to say 
about it. What I am querying is the quality or relevance of 
the aids that are at present being supplied to fill this void. 
There does seem to be a tacit agreement to leave the real 
difficulties undiscussed (the difficulties, for example, inherent 
in the catchword ‘sincerity’), and to give the subject a specious 
air of ‘higher knowledge’ by going into purely schematic 
technical details at some length. God forbid that the already 
overburdened teacher should have to institute Empsonian 
analysis of Donne and Hopkins! — but what he tells his pupils 
about poetry should at least not be inconsistent with the fact 
that writers like Donne and Hopkins — or Dunbar and Dryden - 
did write poetry. Was Dunbar ‘sincere’? The word is meaning- 
less, but Dunbar was a poet. Is Hopkins ‘clear’? Again, the 
word is meaningless as it stands, yet Hopkins was a poet. 

There is no easy solution to the problem of teaching literary 
appreciation, and any attempt will be limited according to 
the age and experience of the pupils. I do feel, however, that 
in comparison with some subjects (science subjects most 
obviously) English is falling behind in its sharpness, in its aware- 
ness of what is going on; it seems too often to be taking the easy 
way out, assuming (over-pessimistically in my opinion) that 
pupils who have to know something of the most recent develop- 
ments in physics or chemistry ‘would never understand’ modern 
poetry, drama, or novels — or, dare I add, modern criticism. 

There is indeed a disturbing unreality about these examina- 
tions. Sometimes candidates will boldly criticize what they call 
‘ivory tower’ writing. What they fail to realize is that it is they 
who are in the ivory tower-—locked up with the voltas of 
Milton’s sonnets and Macaulay’s portrait of Warren Hastings. 
It is hardly their fault. They have been taught — and rightly - 
something of the literature of the past, but they have not had 
it related to the present. What I miss most of all in the papers 
I have marked is a convincing sense of the growth and con- 
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tinuity of literature, of traditions being recognized as traditions 
and original things being recognized in their specific originality. 
The clever schoolboy of seventeen who has studied science 
would not be entirely at a loss if he was asked where the 
discovery of the transuranic elements, or of new particles like 
the anti-neutron, ‘fits in’. Yet if you were to ask the best English 
pupils where the novels of William Golding and the poetry of 
Thom Gunn ‘fit in’ — well, the answer would be a lemon, or 
thereabouts. There are those, I know, whom this lemon would 
not upset. ‘Literature, unlike science, does not progress’. But 
the retreat into history is unhealthy; and it is the present that 
suffers. To dismiss the relevance of the present is to meet halfway 
the fairly common belief that ‘things would not be any different 
if Shakespeare had never lived’. Surely it is immensely dis- 
appointing if boys and girls who have studied Shakespeare at 
school come away themselves with this belief; and yet that is 
the impression that only too many answers continue to give. Is 
it so difficult to tell our children why our great writers are 
great, and what they mean to-day? 


* * * 
IX. CONFUSION UNBOUNDED 


184. Milton did not write about love because he had to look 
after his insane sister who killed their father. 

185. Milton wrote this sonnet [“When the Assault was Intended 
to the City’] on the temple of Athene against Lord Elgin, 
who was at the time removing the Elgin Marbles. 

186. Macbeth meets Macduff who was plucked from his mother’s 
woman before her time was up. This finishes Macbeth. 

187. Hamlet’s mother remarries her dead husband’s uncle. 

188. Lady Macbeth goes mad and one day her body was 
found floating becide the lillies. Shortely after that 
Macbeth dies a nartural death. Mostely of wory. 

189. Eppie, the childless baby girl [in Silas Marner]. 

190. Shakespeare forms his characters from the heart outwards 
whereas Scott forms his characters from the heart inwards, 
never quite reaching the heart. 

191. This passage comes from Macaulay’s essay on Warren 
Hastings. Warren meets and falls in love with the author’s 
wife. This shows with what class Milton associated with. 

192. The height of Scott’s achievements in portraying character 

are the limitations to which he can rise. 
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It was in Greece that Caesar crossed Egypt and became 
enarmoured of Cleoptra. 


on to adress the mountain daisy and then cuts it down. 


. “Pride and Prejudice” means the thoughts of those which 


might be hurt and the dislike of the people whose 
thoughts have been hurt of the people who hurt them. 


. The Style of Wordsworth sonnet starts of with an 


Apostrophe which gives it the impression of a wale. But 
ends in a soft note. 


. Sonnet was a poem which was set to music. Their first 


writers included Petrach and Boccachio. This form is of 
15 lines of iambic pentametre. The poem is divided into 
an octave, and the terset in the last 6 lines. The terset is 
divided into 2 sestets. The sonnet is a poem which 
expresses a thought with great exactitude and within the 
framework of the little air. 


. The Same [Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton in the 


Golden Treasury] is different it tell of England being “a 
stinging fen” and calls on milton to come to life 

“O milton! thou should’st live at this hour” — 
anthysis. So that he may revive life in England as in his 
own day that everthing was death at this time the time 
of the industrial revolution. 


. Scottish life is very simply and more natural, unlike 


English which is more artifical. They are more christen, 
friendly, generous and more hospitalble. ‘A man for a 
Man and that for a man.’ 3 

* * * 


The preceding thoughts may be left to speak for themselves. 
Here, the absurd reaches heroic proportions, and illiteracy (like 
absolute zero) begins in some of the examples to be approached. 
The total impression left by this group is striking: one can sense 
the whole examination-room ferment of disorganized recollec- 
tions, and the painful attempt to organize them which issues 
in broken logic and bad grammar. The heads of the writers lie 
open, and we can gaze deep into them at the jumble of know- 
ledge they contain. The scene may perhaps shock and surprise, 
as well as amuse. * ° ° 


200. “And thus ends my cathecism.” 
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Whispers of Immortality 


K. W. Gransden 


ingless beyond the parish boundary, are more common 

where poetry is concerned than in the world of fiction. 
The gulf between good (i.e. reasonably and generally accept- 
able) fiction and a public it can take for granted is narrow com- 
pared with the gulf between poetry and almost any real public 
at all (as distinct from the poet’s friends, enemies, dons and 
fellow-contributors). Anyone who writes about poetry has to 
remember this, avoid too much speculation as to why it is so, 
and try to steer a course between pull-up-a-chair generalization 
(I know what you ought to like) and lecture-room interpreta- 
tion (How do you know what you like till I’ve told you what it 
means ?). Poetry is baffling — like walking on glass without hand- 
rails. It demands in the writing and reading a greater concen- 
tration of energy and vision; it cannot carry — or carries at its 
peril — as many signs, advertisements and helpful superfluities 
as we are accustomed to elsewhere. It carries much more of the 
discipline and austerity of action than of the improvised flabbi- 
ness of the more second-hand arts of language. It offers less in 
the way of vicarious experience to the politically, morally and 
sexually innocent than do fashionable genre novels about those 
who have been found guilty (i.e. become committed) in these 
spheres of experience. It is synonymous with total living, not a 
commentary on it. It alone of the literary arts offers experience 
while preserving innocence. It is the condition to which all 
literature aspires (Why, for example, does the Mr Deasy episode 
still live in that largely dead classic Ulysses ?). 

Poetry in England to-day seems to be trying to be other 
things — as if it had given up the struggle to exist in its real 
nature and was carrying on an apologetic twilight existence as 
marginal commentary, relaxation, verse or worse. The dis- 
covery, long known to writers of vers de société, has been remade 
that, if you have nothing to say and no real emotions, a few 
rhymes will cheer things up wonderfully and will even confer an 
air of spurious immortality on pub and common-room gossip. 
The poetry of the early ’thirties is good precisely because of 


[Lines teyona IES of taste, quarrels boring and mean- 
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the naiveté with which events could be felt and responded to, be- 
cause of the complete emotional certainty of its causes (both in 
the limited historical sense of the word and in the more pro- 
found sense in which the artist says, ‘It is the cause, it is the 
cause, my soul’). The poetry was primary, language was action 
not commentary. There was no trace of the psychological wish 
to hold back at the moment of going on into 
the dangerous flood 
Of history which never sleeps or dies 
And held one moment, burns the hand. 


Now of course this is impossible. The young eagles, in the pro- 
cess of time which made the wild Tennyson a fossil and Words- 
worth Poet Laureate, have become tired, gentle middle-aged 
editors, conscientiously auditioning for quite a new kind of show. 
And a new generation of poets has grown up, concerned with 
definition and consolidation, with that little — however little - 
which can still, in the age of enormous stupidities and impend- 
ing catastrophe, safely (that is the keyword) be said; the de- 
cent minimum to which a thinking mind, hedged in by its own 
longing for the old discredited outlets and the new unattainable 
ones, is prepared — all things considered — to commit itself. 
There is a determination not to be fooled, not to be caught out 
on the wrong side, a distrust of history. One has enough to do 
keeping the follies of the present at bay. Thus Mr John Wain’s 
poems * can easily be parodied as a series of mannered pro- 
nouncements on the theme of facing up to it; it is a lie that time 
can heal a wound, what’s lost is lost and never can be found, 
etc.; what we used to call in the Army looking after number 
one. Here is the post-war intellectual lingua franca, persistent, 
slightly embarrassed (and embarrassing) in its offhand way, but 
finally, in Wain’s hands (because, despite tiresome gaffes, he 
is honest and does not dodge the issue to get a meretricious 
laugh), oddly moving because of the sense of social, moral, 
political and intellectual predicament which emerges from the 
wry, deliberately self-limiting phraseology. 


For love is always seen with bleary eyes 

And conscience (meaning consciousness) defines 
The fire that blazes in a gale of sighs. 

But still for love the silly spirit pines 


In searching for the logic of its dream, 
In pacing endlessly the dark confines. 


* A Word Carved on a Sill. Poems by John Wain. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
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It is arguable that one cannot hurry the reconstruction pro- 
cess, that there is no lasting substitute, for the poet to-day, for 
this slow, intensifying exploration — in the face of all but hope- 
less odds — of the ‘word carved on the sill’. The word is love, 
and the quotation comes from Robert Graves, now reaching the 
zenith of his influence on this generation. And Wain’s ‘Poem in 
Words of One Syllable’, though marred by the phrase ‘Come 
off it, boy’ (evidence of a residual unsureness, a false note, fear 
of a false step in the dark), gets to the heart of the matter. The 
additional self-imposed limitation of monosyllables is again 
characteristic — refusal to be caught trying an Icarus — but 
though doubtless intended to emphasize the sincerity of the 
feeling it in fact weakens the poet’s authority by disguising 
him as a week-end-competition oracle: 


Things it would pay you to know 
They have to teach. These two are not twice one. 
They are the one that stands up to the sky. 
They share the thing that counts, that makes time run. 


It is not a subtly varied message nor, perhaps, one that quite 


soars beyond the merely expedient (things it would pay you to 
know; it’s the reliable chap in the pub talking, or that is what 
the poet is trying to pretend: his salvation is that he doesn’t 
really deceive us into accepting his own technical decision to 
underplay his hand); but it is something essential, something 
to start with and from. And there is a strong feeling that what 
this age needs is to throw away the cushions, most of which are 
worn out anyway, and get down to the rock-bottom of experi- 
ence, the hard core of the unarguable, which can’t be too often 
stated, however flatly (provided it is felt), nor too often ex- 
plained, in terms however limited. The invitation, the direction 
insisted on, is that those who still want to care about the spirit 
should begin by looking to the letter, in the hope that they may 
clear for themselves some fruitful common ground. Rhetorical 
excess can be left to those who would conceal or deny the 
terrifying smallness of truth. 

You can’t help noticing that Wain and his contemporaries 
are not to be found in The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry,* com- 
piled by two distinguished veterans of the Georgian twilight and 
the literary barricades. People cling to what they have known 
and done. What can be the purpose of this anthology? Why at 

* The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry, 1915-55. Edited by C. Day Lewis and 
John Lehmann. (Chatto and Windus. 155.) 
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this date reprint four poems of Housman, a poet who through- 
out his life was the sworn enemy of anthologists, and with whose 
work anthologies are, in consequence, littered? (In any case, 
only one of the four, ‘Crossing alone the Nighted Ferry’, is free 
from Housman’s worst faults of rhetoric and sentimentality.) 
The anthologist, with his wobbling uncertainty of taste, per- 
petuates error in the same way as the editor whom Housman 
abused for his folly in thinking that if a donkey chooses between 
two carrots he ceases to be a donkey. Bridges’s ‘Cheddar Pinks’, 
for instance, is a real anthology piece, with no poetic virtue. (If 
definitiveness is the aim, why leave out Humbert Wolfe?) We 
are all, of course, potential Palgraves, only most of us don’t get 
the financial backing necessary for publication. There are hun- 
dreds of manuscript commonplace books of the last 300 years, 
but all they prove is how often people preferred Strode and Cor- 
bett to Donne and Milton, Moore to Keats, Praed and 
Thackeray to Tennyson and Browning. The only valuable form 
of anthology might be a strictly historical one, like a series of 
newspaper cuttings, demonstrating how, for instance, the early 
Auden (unrepresented here) burst on the world of Kensington 
Gardens and the Testament of Beauty; it would preserve that 
balance of the elements of anticipation and surprise which make 
up the living course of a tradition. The random aprés-vu which 
merges and blends the maximum number of names (all have 
run, and all shall receive prizes) into a sort of friendly and fa- 
miliar dough, a mélange of worthies anxiously signalling their 
presence, serves no purpose above the Christmas present level. 
Incidentally, how many times now has F. T. Prince’s ‘Soldiers 
Bathing’ been anthologized ? 

New Lines* is also an anthology, but of a very different kind. 
It has an avowed, almost polemical purpose, which gives it con- 
text. It contains seventy-eight poems by only nine poets, none of 
whom is included in the Chatto book. The editor’s introduction 
(in a more militant age it would have been a manifesto, but 
negativeness and caution are infectious) sums up what has been 
called the neo-academic school (‘a neutral tone is nowadays 
preferred’). ‘It is free from both mystical and logical compul- 
sions and — like modern philosophy — is empirical in its attitude 
to all that comes.’ Admirable; but what does come? Mainly an 
obsession with the self as the one-cursed-with-articulateness, a 
self-consciousness about the act of writing; it is as if the poet 

* New Lines. An anthology edited by Robert Conquest. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 
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were turning lecturer in the very act of making his poem, so 
that the poem becomes a commentary on itself as it goes along. 
It is a new and unhappy answer to the old poser Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? The poet fails to cut the umbilical cord between 
himself and the poem; the poem fails to emerge as something 
free and independent, existing in its own right. Self-conscious- 
ness, lack of confidence, failure of nerve; nothing is fully sent 
forth. The poet knows this, of course, for is he not a university 
lecturer in English? There is a double-take involved, whence 
the bleak smartness which guards so many of these poems. 
Every poem carries its own defensive mechanism, anticipates 
and answers every possible objection. Thus Mr Amis, in ‘Some- 
thing Nasty in the Bookshop’ (some of his poems are also 
included in his own collection, A Case of Samples,* while some of 
Mr Wain’s are also printed in A Word Carved on a Sill), pokes 
ironic but boomeranging fun at the modern poet’s modest 
criteria: 
‘I travel, you see’, ‘I think’, and ‘I can read’, 
These titles seem to say, 


and concludes with a wry confidential reference to those times 
when 
We sat up half the night 
Chock-full of love, crammed with bright thoughts, names, 
rhymes, 
And couldn’t write. 
It is as if almost the ability to turn a verse were being made a 
test of one’s virility. Articulation is all: even if it’s about 
inarticulateness: 
Half-shut, our eye dawdles down the page, 
Seeing the word love, the word death, the word life . 


Again, what is being both stated (indeed all that is being 
stated) and commented on is that the three basic experiences of 
humanity have been reduced to mere words, dead on the page. 
Non-literary frustrations (sexual, spiritual, religious, political 
professional, social: take your choice, for this article is only 
about poetry), have insinuated themselves into the very act of 
creation, which ought to be autonomous, spontaneous and liber- 
ating (i.e. the exorcizing of these frustrations), but which is thus 
inhibited from the start. The poem has turned in upon itself, 
and there, disguised at the heart of it, lost and bewildered, 
making the best of it, but oh, just a little sad, is — of all irrelevan- 


* A Case of Samples. Poems by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 155.) 
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cies — the poet himself. Something nasty, indeed, in the poem; 
poems ought not to get into the habit of recording creative 
failure, for in such circumstances they should not be published, 
though it may be necessary, at least for technical reasons, to 
write them. It is too easy to be ironic about creative failure. The 
tough fagade of some of these you-can’t-fool-me-chum vernacu- 
lar pieces is phoney; the really tough poem, like some of 
Graves’s, is ironic about its creative success and retains at the 
centre some hard emotive image, capable of swelling in the 
reader’s bowels like a grain of rice. At the end of Empson’s poem 
‘Missing Dates’ (included in the Chatto book) is this plain and 
moving lament for temps perdu: 


It is the poems you have lost, the ills 
From missing dates at which the heart expires. 


That statement is about lost poems, not poems about lost poems. 
It has become the general confession and the alibi of too many 
of us nowadays. Compare the first poem in another anthology, 
Poetry Now* (seventy-four modern poets in alphabetical order, 
many from the new school, but with a sprinkling of old favour- 
ites, including F. T. Prince’s ‘Soldiers Bathing’) : 

It is the tenderness you feel you know 

You may have had the tenderness you miss. 


(Compare also Wain’s ‘It seems a meaning you could hardly 
miss’.) The poet seems to be speaking from within a closed and 
disenchanted circle of books and predecessors, a kind of British 
Museum Reading Room of beloved enemies; as Bernard Ber- 
gonzi puts it, in a poem in Poetry Now, ‘twelve million books and 
windows filled with sex’. The masochistic frustration by neo- 
intellectualism of the sensual and passionate part (e.g. ‘A Dream 
of Fair Women’ and ‘Love in Hunger’, both in Poetry Now) gives 
the writer — and he should pray to live and write long enough to 
be thankful for it and to acknowledge its implications — no 
peace. Meanwhile, the joke’s on the house. 

There are, of course, too many poets in the books under re- 
view for me to wish to apply these general observations indis- 
criminately. At the intellectual extreme, for instance, stands 
Miss Kathleen Nott,t able, responsible, clearly having the most 
impressive intellectual intentions. Yet, despite fine individual 
passages, her poems often seem to lack immediacy, to lack, al- 


* Poetry Now. An anthology edited by G. S. Fraser. (Faber. 155.) 
¢ Poems from the North. By Kathleen Nott. (The Hand and Flower Press. 
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most, the prime Aristotelian necessities of a beginning, a middle 
and an end. The exploration of para-literary thought-fields (cf. 
her publishers’ blurb) is’too heavily insisted on. Her words too 
often seem, in the Sartrian sense, secondary; counters in some 
complicated Laputan conversation. At the other extreme, R. S. 
Thomas goes beneath and beyond the smooth, county, ex- 
urbanite topographical charms of those poets who derive, 
anthologically speaking, from Q’s ‘O pastoral heart of Eng- 
land . ..’, to create a genuine integration of landscape and man, 
harsh with emotions understood because worked with in situ. 
Should the poet to-day, then, become in the religious sense a 

child again? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 


Mr Lawrence Durrell * has something of the Tennysonian plan- 
gency and resonance, though his music is still perhaps too arti- 
ficially relaxed. It is hard to avoid seeing in these lines yet 
another victim, although of a different kind, of our common 
burden of guilt, ‘consciousness of all past literature’: 

Love on a leave-of-absence came, 

Unmoored the silence like a barge, 

Set free to float on lagging webs 

The swan-black wise unhindered night. 

(Bitter and pathless were the ways 

Of sleep to which such beauty led.) 


The poet’s problem to-day is not primarily one of communica- 
tion. As Mr G. S. Fraser points out in his introduction to Poetry 
Now, the poet is in many ways better off in that respect than 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were when they started. (Mr 
Fraser’s essay, once again, seems to be a missed opportunity; his 
smooth kindly prose reminds one of the headmaster giving out 
prizes: Heath Stubbs for religious knowledge, Durrell for topo- 
graphy, Graham for symbolism, Elizabeth Jennings for being a 
woman.) No. The poet’s task to-day is one of fusing his personal 
shots-at-a-definition of his situation, which is rather like that 
of a stateless person, into a primary act of language. And this 
cannot come from outside, from seeing what ‘is wanted’ 
(nothing ever is) and offering it. The poet always leads his own 
raiding party. What does seem important is to insist that the 
poet who lives off his own intellectual dandruff and nail-parings 


* Selected Poems. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
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is much better off in a novel, where he doesn’t have to write (or 
not write). The real life poet has got to leave himself behind, for 
if his poem tries to carry him with it, it will go down. 

For there is still so much else to carry. In his brilliant intro- 
duction to The Faber Book of Modern American Verse,* a collection 
remarkable not least because one suspects it could have been 
quite different and just as remarkable, Mr W. H. Auden ob- 
serves: 


However fantastic, in the light of present-day realities, his 
notion may be, every European poet, I believe, still instinc- 
tively thinks of himself as a ‘clerk’, a member of a professional 
brotherhood, with a certain social status irrespective of the 
number of his readers (in his heart of hearts the audience he 
desires and expects are those who govern the country) and 
taking his place in an unbroken historical succession. In the 
States poets have never had or imagined they had such a 
status, and it is up to each individual poet to justify his exist- 

' ence by offering a unique product. 

This is the best possible commentary on English neo-acade- 
micism. Most English poets are on their way not to Parnassus, 
but to the Athenaeum. It is not so much that they are driven on 
to ‘make good’ creatively by the Muse’s exacting standards (few 
people can tell a good poem from a bad one, and many editors 
will go on printing a man’s work once they have begun; his 
name will become a hallmark like a tailor’s tab) as to make 
good on the professional level of their university contemporaries 
in the Civil Service or at the Bar. They wish not to travel hope- 
fully, but to arrive without getting out of step on the way. The 
higher paraculturalism is their Pantheon. 

The American verse in this collection differs strikingly from 
most contemporary English verse. It is completely uncosy. It is 
naked, diverse, unguarded, ‘way out’. 

‘That is important. I do not watch the birds: 
Spinsters do that; I do not count the swords: 
Supply sergeants do that; nor list the words: 
I leave that to the effing Ph Ds.’ 


He said: ‘All that I do I seek the facts; 
The only things that concern me are the acts.’ 


One way of stating the difference is to observe that the poems of 
Vachel Lindsay, Don Marquis and Ogden Nash included by 


* The Faber Book of Modern American Verse. Edited by W. H. Auden. 
(Faber. 215.) 
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Mr Auden do not in the least seem out of place. The anxious 
English intellectual snobbery of who is, who isn’t, serious (i.e. 
OK) simply doesn’t apply. A poet of E. E. Cummings’s 
stature and originality overleaps the hesitant gaps we make in 
our in-bred reading and strikes out with complete confidence, 
and never a glance inwards, towards the unknown: 


A world of made . 
is not a world of born — pity poor flesh 


and trees, poor stars and stones, but never this 
fine specimen of hypermagical 


ultraomnipotence. We doctors know 


a hopeless case if — listen: there’s a hell 
of a good universe next door; let’s go 


(Cummings’s ‘Let’s go’ is quite different from Wain’s brave but 
doomed attempt, ‘Come off it, boy’; it is the casualness and 
movement of life as against the pokerfaced hedgings of the man 
who can’t be taken in by life.) The American poet, as someone 
said about Hemingway, is a man talking to men: not someone 
who has given the best years of his life listening for (if not with) 
mother. As Roethke puts it: 


I learn by going where I have to go. 


He knows he must shout to be heard; in his vast terrible land- 
scape party chitchat would be inaudible. He is challenged by 
society every inch of the way, as the poet here is not. Every poem 
he writes is a battle fought, every good poem a battle won. In 
England, all that is going on is the motions of a sort of tired 
tournament. Poetry is becoming unreal, reduced to the 
status almost of a luxurious typographical toy, kept alive by 
chi-chi labels. And this attitude to poetry is affecting the poet, 
as it is bound to, and is producing a tiny vicious circle. Doubt- 
less all this is symptomatic of something more general here to 
which the poet has decided he cannot but subscribe. ‘Incapable 
now of classical despair’, uncommitted and non-committal, dis- 
arming and disarmed, he has drifted into the commentator’s 
box along with the rest of us. But the American poet can still 
make another choice, of which Hart Crane writes in these lines: 


It is at times as though the eyes burned hard and glad 
And did not take the goat path quivering to the right, 
Wide of the mountain — thence to tears and sleep — 

But went on into marble that does not weep. 














The Bostonian 


Bernard Bergonzi 


Before His Holiness appeared I stood for an hour in the 

part of the Basilica reserved for foreigners, hemmed in by 
a chattering polyglot crowd; on one side of me an elegant 
Argentine was speaking curious French to an elderly deter- 
mined Frenchwoman in black; on the other, a group of young 
G.I.’s in uniform looked eager and bewildered. Opposite, 
across the broad aisle marked off with wooden barriers, were 
the Italians, flooding in groups into their own side of the 
insanely large church, each group led by its parish priest and 
carrying a banner. They took up their positions with a proprie- 
torial air. More and more of them arrived. When, at last, the 
small white figure of the Pope appeared at the far end of the 
church, borne aloft in a portable throne, instead of the reveren- 
tial hush which I instinctively expected, there at once arose 
a tremendous roar: IL PAPA... 

A couple of hours later I came out of St Peter’s, elevated but 
slightly numbed, and eager for fresh air and sunshine. Outside 
there was air but no sunshine, for it was proving a rather cloudy 
spring in Rome. Nevertheless, the great machinery of turismo, 
of which I was a tiny part, was already thoroughly in motion. 
Every few minutes a fresh coach drew up in the middle of the 
deceptively vast Piazza — St Peter’s and its environs are no 
place for anyone suffering from incipient agoraphobia — and 
discharged another load of Scandinavians or Germans. I made 
my way down the steps and into the left-hand wing of Bernini’s 
Colonnade, past the small post office where one can buy picture 
postcards and Vatican City stamps; one of the clerks was asking 
a Norwegian girl in crisp efficient English what she wanted; 
her reply, also in English, suggested that her command of the 
language was a good deal less certain than his. Perhaps, indeed, 
she didn’t know what she wanted. It is an odd sensation to hear 
one’s own language being used as a lingua franca in this way. 


| ceremony in St Peter’s was impressive but tiring. 
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I sat down nearby on the base of one of the columns. There 
are in Rome always things to be looked at, whether in the 
antics of the tourists, or the activities of the superbly self- 
possessed Romans. Some days before, I had seen a middle-aged 
working-class woman walking with complete unselfconscious- 
ness through this same colonnade, carrying on one shoulder a 
gleaming porcelain lavatory pan. A few minutes after I sat 
down someone took up a similar position at the foot of the next 
column. We glanced interrogatively at each other. He was a 
man in his early thirties, well-fed and well-dressed, with smooth, 
rather plump cheeks, and fairish hair, cut short, but his appear- 
ance gave no clue to his origin; he might have equally well 
been English or American, French or even Northern Italian. 
His clothes were no indication for, while his jacket seemed 
decidedly English, his shirt looked American and his shoes and 
tie Continental. A cosmopolitan, clearly. 

‘Speak English?’ he asked. 

‘I am English,’ I replied. His accent was something of a 
puzzle too; it sounded English, but not quite. He asked further 
questions: what was I doing in Rome? I was merely on holiday, 
I told him. He went on to talk about himself. He was, it 
appeared, an American — from Boston, which explained his 
accent — and was working in Rome as a free-lance journalist. 
I got the impression he didn’t really need to work. He was 
friendly and quietly expansive. Yes, he liked Rome, though the 
conditions some of the people lived in were very bad. There was 
terrible poverty. I nodded; I had seen a little of what he meant 
when wandering around Trastevere. 

‘And are you enjoying Rome? Are you seeing all the right 
places?’ he went on. 

I said that I was seeing the places in the guide books. Or as 
many of them as I had time for. I would be in Rome only 
another week. 

‘I’ve been invited to an exhibition in a few days,’ he remarked 
a little diffidently. ‘Maybe you’d care to come along?’ 

I wondered what it might be. There was a monumental 
mostra of Picasso then on at the Museum of Modern Art which 
I had toiled round, resenting its presence when there was so 
much of greater antiquity to be seen. And I had been taken by 
friends into one or two of the small galleries in the Via Babuino. 
Was it something new, something else not to be missed, he was 
referring to? I hoped not. 
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‘Of course, I don’t know what it will be like,’ he continued. 
‘I’ve not seen one in Italy before. Maybe they don’t do them 
like they do in France. Still, I thought I’d take a movie camera 
along and perhaps make a film to show at stag parties back in 
New York.’ 

Then I realized. It was no ordinary exhibition he was 
inviting me to, but, more precisely, une exhibition. I puritanically 
declined. He nodded. 

*You’re probably doing the right thing.’ He seemed, in fact, 
to be applauding my caution at turning down a probably 
inferior article. 

‘What about some lunch?’ he went on. ‘Feeling peckish ?’ 

As it happened, I was. We wandered off towards a trattoria 
which he recommended; it was in a side street, several minutes’ 
walk away. As we walked he invited me to return to his flat 
for coffee after lunch; having already refused one invitiation, 
I felt it would be churlish to decline this as well. I said I’d be 
glad to. In the restaurant he became still more expansive. He 
suggested a pizza and called the waiter; his Italian was sur- 
prisingly fluent. But, it appeared, they did not serve pizze until 
the evening. Wesettled for pasta and veal and a mezzo of Frascati. 

We had not been eating long when a seedy vendor entered 
the place. He came over to our table with a selection of fountain 
pens. 

‘Parker pen, signore,’ he urged. 

My companion took one of the pens and examined it know- 
ledgeably. He grinned. 

‘Not a bad imitation,’ he remarked. ‘But if you look closely 
enough you’ll see it says P.ARKER instead of PARKER. All quite 
legal, of course. Any number of them about.’ 

He returned the pen to the vendor. 

‘No grazie, signore. Ho gid una penna stilografica.’ 

The man did not seem inclined to argue and turned away. 
There were no other likely customers in the place, and he was 
almost at the door when the Bostonian called him. Obediently 
the man shuffled back to our table. 

‘Signore? 

My companion lowered his voice a little. 

‘Vende le fotografie pornografiche?’ 

The man expressed an immediate willingness to oblige. 

‘Fotografie signore? Si signore. Bellissime.’ He rummaged in an 
inside pocket. ‘San Pietro . . . Il Colosseo... .” 
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The American made an impatient gesture. 

‘No, no. Fotografie pornografiche,’ he insisted. 

The man looked blank and shook his head. When it became 
apparent that we were no longer interested, he once more made 
his way to the door, muttering to himself. As he left I wondered 
if he was genuinely uninterested in selling obscene photographs, 
or whether, perhaps, he suspected my companion’s reasons for 
asking for them. 

‘The corruption in this city is really terrible,’ remarked the 
latter, picking up his fork. “They’d do anything for a few lire. 
Men and women,’ he added with gloomy relish. 

So far, I replied, I hadn’t been troubled by that particular 
manifestation of the Roman scene. 

‘No? Just as well, maybe. Though, on the other hand, one’s 
got to live. When I was eighteen and I joined the Air Force I 
said I would try everything by the time I was twenty-one. And I 
did.’ 

He swallowed a mouthful of pasta and looked pleased with 
himself. 

‘I suppose you manage to see a certain amount of life in 
London?’ he continued. ‘Never forget, boy, you’re only young 
once.’ 

I vaguely assented. 

‘And that reminds me. When you get back there do you think 
you could send me a supply of Yardley’s hair dressing? They 
don’t sell it anywhere in Rome.’ 

‘By all means,’ I replied. ‘But can’t you get anything 
similar ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘None of them are any good. When I use them the friend who 
likes to stroke my hair complains of greasy fingers.’ 

I was slightly bemused at this. Since the English language 
has shed the grammatical genders which are to be found else- 
where, and which broadly correspond — among other things — 
to distinctions of sex, it inevitably sounds disingenuous if an 
Englishman or an American refers to his ‘friend’ when he 
means his mistress. But this was not so much disingenuous as 
flatly ambiguous. My companion was clearly a representative 
of that level of American society which was responsible for — 
and reflected by — the Kinsey Report; which meant, at the very 
least, that his sexual inclinations might be equivocal as well as 
pronounced. I remembered the more or less androgynous 
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heroes in the work of certain younger American novelists: John 
Horne Burns, for instance, or Gore Vidal. I was not to remain 
long in doubt; a few minutes later the conversation took a turn 
which enabled my companion to reveal himself with an adroit 
flourish. 

He asked me where I was staying in Rome; I told him I had 
a room at a small hotel near the Piazza di Spagna. 

‘Ah, the Piazza di Spagna,’ he said. ‘I know someone who 
has a marvellous apartment near there.’ 

This person was, he told me, another American. 

‘And,’ he continued, almost rapturously, ‘he has two of the 
handsomest young men in Rome as lovers. He met them in a 
train.’ 

‘Two? I murmured. 

He seemed to be waiting for further comment on my part. 

‘And do they do it for money or for love?’ I enquired. 

‘Oh, for money, I guess. But I do it for love.’ 

I recalled a little uneasily that I had already committed 
myself to going to his flat for coffee after lunch. But, I felt, I 
could scarcely withdraw from that now. We had drunk all the 
wine and he ordered another mezzo. 

When lunch was over we each paid our own bill. As he rose 
from the table he picked up all the tooth-picks from the small 
receptacle between the salt and pepper and put them in his 
top pocket. I looked at him enquiringly. 

‘I’m giving a small party to-night and I shall need these. 
My, won’t they be surprised when they see they’ve gone. 
Dove? he mimed with a chuckle. 

He lived, it appeared, on the other side of Rome, off the Via 
Veneto; we walked to a tram-stop behind the Vatican. 

‘The wine make you feel muzzy ?’ he asked as we boarded a 
tram. It did, a little; but the effect was already beginning to 
wear off, and by the time we reached the Via Veneto my head 
was pretty clear. 

In the tram he was inclined to be sentimental. He talked 
about his home and his old mother and how lonely he sometimes 
felt. 

‘Don’t you ever feel the need for a little affection?’ he asked 
anxiously. 

‘Very occasionally,’ I replied stiffly. ‘But I treat such feelings 
as a weakness and try to repress them.” 

I hoped that if any of the ghosts of the late regime — which 
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had tried so long and so unsuccessfully to toughen up the 
incurably sentimental Italians — were hovering near they would 
approve my impeccably Fascist sentiments. 

He lived in a sidestreet leading off the Via Veneto, not far 
from the American Embassy: a fashionable and expensive 
quarter. He led the way into a tall apartment building. As we 
stepped into the lift he placed the inevitable gettone in the slot 
provided. Then, as we started to rise, he loosened a screw at 
the rear of the apparatus and removed the small metal disc. 

‘Terribly useful,’ he remarked. ‘I save quite a few lire this 
way. The English lad who lives upstairs showed me this little 
dodge.’ 

He occupied a furnished flat a couple of floors up. 

‘It’s quite a nice place,’ he remarked as he showed me in, 
‘but, my God, so expensive. And so cold in winter — you’d 
never believe it.’ 

He indicated the tiled floor. The living-room was large and 
comfortably — even luxuriously — furnished, though in a 
characterless manner. A lot of floridly ornamental furniture 
was scattered about on the black-and-white tiles. There were 
some insignificant oil paintings on the walls and a couple of rows 
of books in an alcove. 

I asked for the bathroom; it led immediately off the living- 
room, and was small but admirably equipped, with various 
scents, unguents and lotions of an assertively masculine order; 
the kind one encounters in the advertisement pages of Esquire. 
When I returned, my host was sitting at one end of a sofa. 

‘Coffee will be ready soon. The water’s just heating.’ 

I wandered across to a big and mediocre painting that hung 
over the fireplace — some sort of still-life - and examined it 
intently for some time. 

‘Interesting,’ I remarked at length, and mentioned one or 
two non-existent fine points. He did not show very much 
interest ; it was, after all, merely part of the fittings of the place. 
He started to pour out the coffee. I took the cup he offered me 
and sat down in a narrow armchair in one corner of the room. 
He resumed his place on the sofa. 

‘I shall be having my masseur here later on,’ he observed. 
‘He'll get me in trim for this party to-night; he’s really mar- 
vellous. Any time you feel like his services just let me know.’ 

I thanked him and he continued: 

‘Though there’s one thing I do miss in Rome, and that’s the 
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Turkish baths. They’re nothing like as good as they are else- 
where. Take Athens, for instance. You can get everything in 
the baths there — including a boy, if you want.’ 

‘I take it that costs extra?’ 

- It seemed a characteristic attitude for the Englishman abroad 
to be continually asking about the price of things; and my host 
had shown himself to be of a somewhat parsimonious nature 
anyway, in small things at least. 

‘Oh yes,’ he agreed, ‘but it’s well worth it. The baths in New 
York are pretty good, too.’ 

Subsequently I was to discover a similar rhapsody to bathing 
establishments in Roger Peyrefitte’s novel Les Ambassades ; 
while Gore Vidal has described a baths in Rome itself possessed 
of all the amenities that my friend claimed could be found only 
in Athens. Though perhaps he has merely done some trans- 
position: if such a place had existed in Rome the man from 
Boston would surely have known about it. 

‘Do you ever use a Turkish bath?’ he asked. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve never been in one in my life,’ I confessed. 

An image of myself as a seedy unwashed European confront- 
ing the clinically hygenic New Englander occurred to me. I 
added: 

‘As a matter of fact, I don’t bathe all that often anyway. 
Only when it’s absolutely necessary.’ 

It was, in the context, a somewhat brutal observation, and 
for a moment or two the Bostonian looked distinctly unhappy. 
Then he stood up to pour some more coffee, and resumed a 
certain buoyancy. 

‘This is my bedroom,’ he said, drawing aside a curtain at 
one side of the room; there was no door. 

A large double bed was revealed; he patted it a little sadly. 

‘The most comfortable bed in Rome. It’s the best thing in 
the place.’ 

Above the head of the bed, let into the wall in ceramic, was 
a pious inscription in Latin. 

‘That’s a fine text you have there,’ I remarked. ‘Do you 
live up to it?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘No,’ he said gravely. ‘And I cover it up when I have sex, of 
course.’ 

Soon afterwards we decided that the afternoon held nothing 
more for either of us. I looked at my watch and remembered an 
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imaginary appointment. He saw me to the door of the flat and 
we exchanged civilized insincerities. 

‘Perhaps I’ll see you around near the Piazza di Spagna. And 
when I’m next in London I’ll call you,’ he said. He did not 
mention the Yardley’s hair dressing. 

I walked away up the Via Veneto, past the smart cafés and 
through the Porta Pinciana into the Pincio, that charming 
nineteenth-century park, jutting up above the various Romes: 
Imperial, Medieval, Baroque, Modern. There one encounters 
the Rome of Henry James, where the Europeans had been 
cynical or corrupt, and the Americans so very innocent. 


This book is a report on India to-day, her diverse 
inhabitants and their differing ways of life, her 
politics and her foreign policies, her statesmen and 
her princes, her problems and achievements. 


AS I SEE INDIA 
BY ROBERT TRUMBELL 


This book, says John Masters, famous author of 
Bhowani Junction and Bugles and a Tiger, whose family 
was long resident in India, ‘is perhaps the most 
objective and least accented report we have had 
from India since the country gained her indepen- 
dence. Anyone who is interested in India should 
read it and think.’ 


256 pp. 21/- net. Ready January 24th 
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No Time for Tragedy? 


Richard Findlater 


to be living on the barrel-scrapings of such ageing light- 

weights as Agatha Christie and Noel Coward, and al- 
though the drama of Shaftesbury Avenue is still suffering profit- 
ably from arrested development, a new balance of power has 
been established during the past year in Sloane Square and 
Panton Street. The conversion of the Comedy Theatre into a 
‘club’, for the presentation of plays banned by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the successful inauguration of the English 
Stage Company’s régime at the Royal Court, primarily con- 
cerned with the promotion of new indigenous drama, have 
already raised the standards of the London stage and are likely 
within a few years to have noticeably radical effects upon the 
English theatre as a whole. 

By far the more important of these two theatres is the Royal 
Court; it is the eleventh Earl of Scarbrough, as censor of the 
drama, who lends significance to the New Watergate Theatre 
Club at the Comedy, by maintaining his ban on the public per- 
formance of a number of French and American plays which 
introduce the subject of homosexuality. When this Pecksniffian 
veto is abolished, as it must be if the English theatre is to keep its 
self-respect, the raison d’étre of such a club will collapse — unless 
in the meantime its sponsors not only import ready-made suc- 
cesses from Paris and Broadway which transgress the First Com- 
mandment of St James’s Palace (“Thou shalt not acknowledge 
any relationships closer than affection between members of the 
same sex’), but encourage English writers to break all the 
others. These include: “Thou shalt not mock our sovereign lady 
Queen Victoria, nor take in vain the name of the House of 
Windsor’; “Thou shalt not represent on the stage anyone alive, 
or presumed to be alive, or with articulate relations alive, who 
might write a letter to St James’s Palace’; and “Thou shalt not 
turn the theatre into a place of political controversy.’ 


No be vin a large part of the London theatre appears 
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The Comedy, however, has opened its new club career with 
a powerful and important play — Arthur Miller’s A View from the 
Bridge — and it is unfortunate that Lord Scarbrough’s absurd 
ban has concentrated attention on its moral rather than on its 
theatrical virtues. For the production of this play not only 
demonstrates the crassness of the Chamberlain’s censorship, but 
also illustrates some of the obstacles that face any English writer 
determined, like Arthur Miller, to accommodate the tragic 
drama to the century of the common man. 


* * * * 


Although exercises in the artificial respiration of tragedy were 
for two hundred years the favourite theatrical activity of English 
men of letters; although, from Betterton to Irving, the higher 
reaches of the ‘legitimate’ drama were crammed with ponderous 
imitations of the classics; yet all that vast monument of pseudo- 
Greekery crumbled suddenly into dust, collapsing like Beck- 
ford’s Fonthill into a ruin of over-reverent theory, with the dis- 
appearance of the old repertoire system at Drury Lane and 
Covent Gardent some eighty years ago. The great originals 
themselves are now seldom seen upon the stage, and English 
writers have apparently given up the attempt to rehabilitate 
Melpomene in modern or fancy dress. Even Mr Eliot, after one 
intricate tussle with the Eumenides, abandoned tragedy for 
drawing-room comedy. Ignoring the work of Yeats, critics con- 
tinue to read approvingly the burial service over the tragic 
spirit (death from natural causes: incompatibility with the wel- 
fare state, enlightened disbelief in sinners and heroes, changes in 
the educational curriculum and the class structure). Let us, say 
the champions of the status quo, be content with Shakespeare — 
and the Aeschylus of Belgravia, Mr Terence Rattigan. 

In France and America, however, tragedy is not accepted so 
unquestioningly as an anachronism, and many writers have 
made strenuous and prolonged attempts to prove the validity of 
tragic experience — or, at the least, to test its meaning — in the 
modern theatre. Among the most eminent is Arthur Miller, who 
has defined tragedy as, among other things, ‘the consequence of 
a man’s total compulsion to evaluate himself justly’, ‘the struggle 
of the individual to attain his rightful place in society’, and the 
demonstration of ‘the indestructible will of man to achieve his 
humanity.’ The author of The Crucible and Death of a Salesman 
firmly rejects the undemocratic suggestion that only kings are 
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good enough: ‘the common man,’ Mr Miller has written, ‘is as 
apt a subject for tragedy in its highest sense.’ A View from the 
Bridge is, in part, another of Mr Miller’s attempts to create a 
modern tragedy; and although the very largeness of the 
author’s theory seems to inhibit the complete success of his prac- 
tice, it is a play of rare emotional range and imaginative power 
which digs deep and hits hard in a way that English authors 
have apparently renounced or forgotten. 

The common man at the heart of this tragedy is Eddie Car- 
bone, a Brooklyn longshoreman of Italian birth, and a born 
victim. This suffering dumb-ox lusts, body and soul, after his 
seventeen-year-old niece, Catherine, whom he has brought up 
as his daughter; and this forbidden passion may be taken as the 
hamartia, or fatal flaw, that brings the hero to his death. When 
the play opens it has already damaged Eddie’s marriage — he 
has stopped sleeping with his wife, Beatrice — but neither he nor 
the innocent Catherine is aware of the forces that are to engulf 
them. Enlightenment comes, to everyone but Eddie, with the 
arrival of Beatrice’s cousins, two illegal immigrants from Italy. 
Disaster soon follows. For one cousin, Rodolpho, falls in love 
with Catherine, and Eddie — consumed with a jealousy which 
he does not understand — does his best to break up the projected 
marriage in the name of his niece’s happiness. First, he tells 
Catherine that Rodolpho only wants to marry her passport, so 
that he can be an American citizen; then Eddie tries to con- 
vince her of his own feverish delusion that Rodolpho is a homo- 
sexual. In a scene which has helped to give A View from the Bridge 
its succés de scandale, but which is neither shocking nor particu- 
larly significant, Eddie i in a drunken fury forces a kiss on Ro- 
dolpho. Far more shocking, and most appropriately so, is the 
most unavuncular kiss which Eddie forces on Catherine in that 
scene, for it reveals to the young girl the naked hunger which 
her uncle has been stifling for years, and puts in doubt the 
nature of her own feelings for him. When all else fails, Eddie 
commits the supreme sin of informing; he betrays the two men 
to the immigration authorities, thus dooming himself to be an 
outcast in the neighbourhood; and he is killed by Rodolpho’s 
brother, Marco, in revenge. 

Here Mr Miller once again shows that, as in The Crucible and 
Death of a Salesman, he can press right home to the living nerve 
of a human situation, not only on thé stage but in the audience: 
even when that audience, as in London, is inclined to resent an 
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attack upon its feelings, accustomed to formulas of understate- 
ment and anti-climax which leave its privacy intact; and he is 
considerably helped by both his cast and his director, which is 
by no means always the luck of Broadway imports in the West 
End. Peter Brook, who directed and designed A View from the 
Bridge, again illustrates the theatrical advantages of unified con- 
trol, at least when the controller has the versatility, insight and 
flair of Brook; his compact and flexible set, allowing swift 
changes in space and focus, is an improvement on the New 
York design by Boris Aronson, with its over-weighted classic 
emphasis; and his sound score, too, with its curiously evocative 
clanging, which suggests the hammer-blows of both destiny and 
the dockyards, illustrates the mixture of particular and universal 
for which Miller so deliberately strives. The company, too, is 
admirably chosen. That notorious English incapacity to speak 
credible American is much less conspicuous than usual in this 
play, because of the Italian balance of power. Mary Ure, having 
survived the debacle of her Ophelia in Mr Brook’s notorious 

Hamlet, confirms the talent shown in Look Back in Anger with her 
luminous, subtle, poignant performance of Catherine (in a 
black wig). Two relative newcomers, Brian Bedford and Ian 

Bannen, act with an assured delicacy of realism which promises 

richly for their future; Mr Bedford, indeed, is the most exciting 

young male talent (from Liverpool via the Arts Theatre Club) 

to be discovered in London since Paul Daneman. And that 
remarkable fugitive from Stratford, Mr Anthony Quayle, gets 
an opportunity to show in the réle of Eddie Carbone, some of 
the technique and power which have hitherto been reserved for 
the Shakespearian treadmill. 

It is to be hoped that this fine and underrated actor, so hap- 
pily free from the common vocal, physical and temperamental 
limitations which restrict other front-rank English players, may 
soon find other opportunities in contemporary drama by our 
own writers; but what English dramatist is writing plays with 
virile, classless, adult heroes? A View from the Bridge may well 
suggest to English audiences (club members only) how much 
they are missing in a native drama whose social and emotional 
range is still so limited by the codes of public-school education. 
In the English theatre the barricades are stubbornly defended 
against the Yankee heresy that common men (e.g. those with 
non-U, un-posh voices) are good for anything more than comic 
relief. Finer feelings are still reserved for the upper strata, who 
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are — as it were — educated up to tragedy. In serious drama the 
lower orders — however loyal to their masters — are expected to 
keep their places below stairs, in a spiritual basement under- 
neath that expensive living-room with three doors and French 
windows where the stage English spend so much of their time. 
Who can imagine a West End dramatist choosing as his hero an 
East End docker, as Mr Miller chooses a Brooklyn longshore- 
man? Mr Eliot, it is true, admitted to The Family Reunion a de- 
voted servant who was neither a comic butt nor a mere circu- 
lator of Abdullas and cocktails, but the play is dominated by a 
peer, whose pedigree entitles him to be the heir of Orestes and 
host to the Eumenides. 

Since then — partly perhaps in response to social changes — 
Mr Eliot has moved the venue of his plays from the country- 
houses of the aristocracy to the offices of the professional classes, 
but he has also — as I have already noted — moved away from 
tragedy. Nobody seems inclined to take his place, although 
Christopher Fry, in a different field of drama, is sticking firmly 
to verse and the nobility (the Duke of Venus Observed and the 
Countess of The Dark is Light Enough will be succeeded, in Mr 
Fry’s next, by King Henry II). 


* * * * 





Mr Miller, however, has overdone it, both as a democrat and 
a classicist. A dunce’s cap is no better recommendation than a 
coronet, but Eddie Carbone seems at times to deserve it. Most 
heroes of tragedy are unconscious of their destiny, yet need 
Eddie be quite as unconscious as this? Allow for man’s infinite 
capacity for blindness where the devices and desires of his own 
heart are concerned, and this doomed longshoreman is still a 
whit too moronic to keep his place on the pedestal where Mr 
Miller puts him; watching his stubborn refusal to admit self- 
knowledge, listening to his yowling protests, pity dwindles into 
irritation. Eddie may well be, in Mr Miller’s terms, struggling 
‘to evaluate himself justly’ (at the end of the play he is con- 
gratulated, in an oracular but unconvincing way, for letting 
himself be ‘wholly known’); he is certainly a power-house of 
appetite and feeling, pulsating with flesh-and-blood-and- 
greasepaint reality; but he is really too much of a clot to wear 
the cothurnus, even on the Brooklyn waterfront. Considered as 
the hero of a tragedy, no matter how modern the dress and how 
democratic the century, he is mentally below par. If a common 
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man is to suffer for us in the theatre, then he must know that he 
is suffering; the agony must be reflected from his mind, not 
his glands and muscles. Eddie Carbone’s response to the perse- 
cution of fate, or destiny, or what you will, is to grunt, shout, 
bite and wail on his noisy, uncomprehending way to the 
slaughterhouse. That makes him a most exciting theatrical 
phenomenon, as the centre of a melodrama, but not as a satis- 
factory heir to Hamlet and Oedipus. For British playwrights of 
the future, eager to promote the redistribution of tragic experi- 
ence, Mr Miller here sets a dangerous trap. In renouncing the 
old snobbery that the élite have finer feelings, they may fall for 
the new snobbery that the proletariat have bigger feelings, more 
free and closer to reality. The error common to both camps is 
the belief that tragedy is tied to class. 

It would be inaccurate to put Arthur Miller, on his current 
showing, in either camp; but he does commit another common 
error in A View from the Bridge, by his idolatrous faith in the forms 
of classic tragedy. Like O’Neill, Eliot and many more, he in- 
sists not only on echoing its themes, but also on borrowing from 
its structures, framing his admirably sound American architec- 
ture with a pseudo-Corinthian shell. Thus he introduces a 
Chorus, somewhat too conspicuously, to ram home the relation 
between the particulars of the plot and the universals of tragic 
experience, to relate the Brooklyn waterfront of these Italian 
immigrants with the timeless Mediterranean of their ancestors, 
connecting and contrasting the poverty, austerity and violent 
certainties of the European past with the comfort, bewilder- 
ment and compromise (‘we settle for half’) of the American 
present; apart from serving, in the traditional way, as a supplier 
— in Nietzsche’s words — of ‘metaphysical comfort’. It is worth 
noting that the Chorus is not used to stress the socio-political 
aspects of the plot, to present — as a radical naturalist play might 
have presented — the sending home of the illegal immigrants as 
a betrayal not only by Eddie Carbone, but also by the American 
dream. 

In the London production of the play the weakness of the 
Chorus is emphasized by miscasting. Mr Michael Gwynn, a 
lanky, grave and rather hollow-voiced actor, is required to ap- 
pear as a seedy Italo-American lawyer with a lifelong experi- 
ence of Brooklyn and an itch to explain what is happening on 
the stage. Instead, Mr Gwynn looks and sounds like a sad 
English squire in exile, unbending to the natives as best he can; 
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and his somewhat parsonical boom makes the Chorus’s poetical 
generalities seem triter than they really are. Yet Mr Gwynn has 
done us a service by lighting up the superfluity of the outsider. 
No interpreter should be needed to invest a drama with the 
tragic spirit. By distancing the action and putting it in per- 
spective, by his reverence, in fact, for the idea of tragedy, Mr 
Miller nearly ruins a most exciting, well-made, well-written 
play. He wants to make his people prove things, instead of just 
letting them de; but in that intensity of being which he (and few 
other living writers) can summon up on the stage, the charac- 
ters explain themselves — and enough of life, and destiny, and 
so forth — without the need of any further gloss. 





* * * 


Like Arthur Miller, Bertolt Brecht wanted to enlarge the 
frontiers of the theatre; his theory, like Miller’s, is often contra- 
dicted and surpassed by his practice; but whereas the American 
writer works within the main tradition of Western drama, the 
German dismisses the ‘Aristotelian theatre’ and with it the cult 
of tragedy. He, too, wanted a theatre concerned with contem- 
porary experience against a universal backcloth or cyclorama, 
but most of his characters are types not people, and they are 
types in fancy dress from any century or civilization but our 
own. On principle, the comment is oblique, for in theory the 
audience must not be emotionally involved with the fate of the 
characters of the stage. There is no suffering that a good revolu- 
tion won’t cure; the fatal flaw is in the society itself; destiny is 
controlled by the ruling class; the theatre should not purge the 
audience, but instruct it, rouse it to action — those in summary 
form are the sentiments underlying the Brechtian aesthetic, and 
they suggest, incidentally, why it has been so generally cold- 
shouldered throughout the Communist bloc. For whatever 
Brecht’s lip service to the party line, the historical setting of a 
play like Mother Courage and her Children guarantees no im- 
munity to the Communist overlords; it is an unmistakable at- 
tack on war as an instrument of policy, whatever the ideological 
label, a blistering defence of the common people against the 
people who misrule them for their own good in the name of God 
or Emperor or History. It is also — as presented in London by 
the Berliner Ensemble — a magnificent approximation to the 
fundamental experience of tragedy whose reality (or morality) 
its author denied. By accumulation and contrast, adding epi- 
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sode to episode, piling grief upon courage upon injustice, Mother 
Courage and her Children gave — to this critic at least — that sense of 
sharing and understanding the suffering of man, that feeling of 
oneness in humanity, which is the religious basis and prime 
satisfaction of all high drama. 

In the Brechtian theatre (according to the theory) the actor 
is a teacher, and the audience is set to learn — but the lesson is 
always much the same: the poor cannot afford morality, you 
cannot be good in an evil world, so the world must be changed. 
That is the theme, elaborated at great length, of Brecht’s The 
Good Woman of Setzuan, staged last year at the Royal Court 
Theatre; but it does not teach in the only way that ultimately 
counts in the theatre, the way in which Mother Courage disproved 
its author’s ideological dogmas — by an extension of feeling. To 
the more ecstatic fans of the Berliner Ensemble, George De- 
vine’s production merely proved the radical inferiority of social 
democracy; to the Blimpish opponents of anything subsidized 
by Red gold, and those who can see no room for improvement 
in our theatre, it proved that the Berlin company only seemed 
to be good because they talked in German. The truth, however, 
is somewhat more complex and instructive. It may well be that 
some admirers of the Berliner Ensemble (myself included) were 
victims of language snobbery, deluded by that mirage of sig- 
nificance which appears to some patrons of the smaller cinemas 
whenever the first sub-titles jerk on to the screen; although 
some of us were more inclined to blame Brecht for our own 
ignorance of German. It is certainly true that this ignorance 
obliged us to concentrate rather on the manner than the matter 
of the Brechtian repertoire; and it is in the staging and acting 
of the plays, rather than in their literary and moral values, that 
Brecht’s lessons for the English stage are to be found. It was in 
their staging and acting that the Royal Court, not surprisingly, 
failed with The Good Woman of Setzuan. 

For that relative failure there are some obvious reasons, 
which are nevertheless worth enumerating. (One valuable 
effect of London’s belated discovery of Brecht is the debate it 
has provoked about some of the big theatrical platitudes, in a 
theatre where fundamentals are taken for granted, where 
theorizing is left to foreigners, where ‘intellectual’ is still a dirty 
word.) The most obvious reason of all is, of course, that The 
Good Woman of Setzuan is not by any standards a good play. It 
has the vices of Brecht’s ‘epic’ style with few of the virtues; 
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ponderous, repetitive, and absurdly long, it seemed even longer 
at the Royal Court. Apologists determined to carry his banner 
(not all by any means on the Left) explain that you have to re- 
member the audience whom Brecht was addressing. Although 
sophisticated Londoners may have found this Marxist morality 
play dull, they say, the simple peasants and workers for whom 
Brecht catered have a different palate. They /ike long plays, be- 
cause it takes them a long time to understand what is happening 
on the stage; they like lectures about morality, because they 
have a keener ethical sense than the aforementioned sophisti- 
cates of the West End. Bnt this explanation is itself curiously 
insular, Brecht, of course, worked within the conventions of the 
audience, like every artist in the theatre; but, like every artist 
in the theatre, at his best he transcended those conventions. If 
his plays are too long, it is because he didn’t know when to stop; 
because, having liberated himself from the servitude of one 
form, he made himself a slave to another, whose freedoms are as 
dangerous as the disciplines of the ‘Aristotelian’ drama. Again, 
it is certainly true that the English serious theatre suffers from 
the class limits of its audience, insulated as it is from the ‘work- 
ing class’, and that in Communist countries — if only because of 
the caste restrictions on the cinema — the theatre is much closer 
to the status of a majority art; but it is merely naive to suppose 
that Brecht’s Berlin playhouse caters only for citizens straight 
from the plough and the lathe, or that these citizens would be 
any less bored by The Good Woman of Setzuan because they work 
with their hands! 

The Royal Court’s production, moreover, suffered from the 
weaknesses of Eric Bentley’s translation. Perhaps Mr Bentley, 
the most internationally knowledgeable of critics, is too strong 
a partisan of the Brechtian theatre to make a good interpreter; 
for a good interpreter must be, above all, a good compromiser, 
ready to sacrifice the purity of his original text to its theatrical 
effect in translation ; and there seems to be, in the obstinately un- 
speakable quality of some of Mr Bentley’s prose, a refusal to 
pander to the weaknesses of the Western (un-alienated) actor, 
apart from a certain deafness to rhythm and idiom. 

Yet the principal reason for the failure of The Good Woman of 
Setzuan lay in the English Stage Company itself, which is not a 
permanent acting group but a producing organization, nor- 
mally — or, rather, uniquely — concerned with presenting new 
drama. The Berliner Ensemble has worked together as a team, 
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largely unaltered, for eight years; it rehearses for anything from 
eight to twenty weeks; and it plays all the year round, in a par- 
ticular, coherent style, with a repertoire of world drama revised 
by Brecht. At the Royal Court there is in this first year a small 
nucleus of players in continuous association, but they have only 
some four weeks for rehearsals. Brecht, moreover, was a di- 
rector of genius; George Devine, with all his virtues, is not. And 
in the central réle of a golden-hearted Chinese prostitute, Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft seemed uncomfortably far from home, trapped 
by the undue gentility of Standard English (especially in her 
clear, deliberate elocution) as the lingua franca of the Oriental 
proletariat. Too modest, ladylike and well-bred for a member of 
her stage profession, even on the most scrupulous reading of 
Brecht’s alienation theory, Dame Peggy was curiously exotic, 
bringing a breath of Camberley to Setzuan; and as the prosti- 
tute’s ruthless male cousin, invented to protect her from the 
consequences of her own goodness, she was endearingly but 
distractingly girlish. Poignant, beautiful, exercising the subtle 
emotional authority that she brings to every réle, this great 
actresss was nevertheless a displaced person among the Marxist 
chinoiserie, like a Watteau lady playing peasants at a picnic. But 
she, and the English Stage Company, were splendidly right to 
make the attempt. 

Brecht’s work — as a director, rather than as a dramatist — 
has already had repercussions among our own artists of the 
theatre, as a result of the Berliner Ensemble’s visit, and this 
effect is likely to prove more than a mere fashion of the hour. 
For Brecht’s approach has many important lessons for the 
English stage; he may not be its only begetter, and it may in- 
deed have a venerable pedigree, but these lessons have not yet 
been learned in our insular, conservative theatre. He demon- 
strates, for instance, the surprising freedom of the mask, so un- 
accountably neglected by our producers and dramatists in spite 
of Gordon Craig and the Chinese theatre (to which Brecht is 
deeply in debt); he encourages the mixture of ‘naturalist’ and 
‘stylized’ acting, of ancient and modern, reviving the drama of 
the past with both elegance and topicality. For a theatre still 
dominated like ours by the painters and decorators inside the 
picture-frame, Brecht shows — once again — the superfluity of 
scenery, refusing ornament for ornament’s sake. He reminds us 
of the possibilities of avoiding irrelevant glamour and clichés in 
acting, of enlarging the drama of the spoken word with mime, 
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song, and dancing, of saving our theatre arts, in short, from com- 
plete paralysis. 

Even in that citadel of resistance to theatrical reform, the 
West End of London, there are signs that audiences are in- 
creasingly ready to accept new freedoms and techniques. The 
unexpected triumph of Under Milk Wood, for example, presents 
an object lesson to all those stages throughout the country that 
still take success on Shaftesbury Avenue as their yardstick for 
dramatic literature. Dylan Thomas’s ‘play for voices’ about the 
fantastic Welsh village of Llaregubb breaks all the rules of 
playmaking; it lacks action, suspense, development, climax, and 
— oh, damnable heresy! — plot; yet for a variety of reasons it has 
become a box-office hit. All the conventions it ignores are 
proved in the last resort to be expendable, and it supplements 
some of the Berliner Ensemble’s lessons; not only by its dis- 
missal of naturalism and its direct address to the audience, but 
by its demonstration of the inadequacy of all dogmas about 
theatrical method. It is worth noting once more what can be 
achieved behind the picture-frame stage, but outside the four 
walls of the naturalist drama; we don’t have to wait for new 
architecture (a prospect even more Utopian than usual) to 
enjoy some necessary liberations of the theatre arts. 
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Out and About 


A French Season at the Palace 


HE one thing I am sure of, after watching the five plays 
put on by Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud, 
is that their company is a real company. The French have 
no reputation for team-work, yet here is a large and excellent 
team, comprising the most different temperaments, working 
together with the close understanding of each other and the 
easy high spirits of a theatrical family. The nucleus is, indeed, 
a kind of family. When Madeleine Renaud, now reputed to be 
sixty, plays the part of twenty-year-old Céliméne, she is courted 
by Bertin, her second husband, Barrault, her present husband, 
and Granval, her grown-up son by her first husband. That this 
can be carried off at all is a triumph of art over nature; when 
it is cheered to the echo, one has witnessed a rather unusual 
event in the theatre. 

I do not know whether Barrault and Renaud are jointly and 
equally responsible for the success of the operation and for the 
general impression of good craftsmanship that their perform- 
ances give. I imagine that Renaud, who shows all the signs of 
being a Frenchwoman to the core, is as hard-headed and as 
meticulous as if she were sitting behind a cash register or run- 
ning a dressmaking business. Barrault probably supplies the 
fantasy and inventiveness. Together, at any rate, they produce 
that blend of earthiness and avant-gardism, of middle-class 
conservatism tinged with intellectual adventurousness, that I 
think of as being typically French. Rumour has it that their 
future is rather uncertain. They have had to give up the 
Theatre Marigny because of the crippling rent. It is very much 
to be hoped that they will find some other permanent home in 
which to carry on their work. 

I should like to make my admiration clear at the outset, 
because I want to go on to say that what they achieve is good 
theatre but not great theatre. In the first place, their choice of 
plays is curious. Of the five they presented here, only one, Le 
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Misanthrope, is undoubtedly first class. I shall list the other four 
with objections : 

(1) Lope de Vega’s Le Chien du Fardinier is, at least in this 
adaptation, like a slightly rougher Marivaux; an entertaining 
dance of stock characters, moving through the recognized 
gradations between half-conscious love and reciprocated pas- 
sion; a pleasant theatrical exercise, which makes no claim to 
engage the emotions. 

(2) Feydeau’s Occupe-toi d’Amélie is no less stylized, but on 
the level of Edwardian vulgarity. I cannot read into this story 
of the good-natured cocotte, bandied about between two friends 
and a Slavonic prince, any of the psychological interest of, say, 
Labiche’s farces. When it was made into a film a year or two 
ago with Danielle Darrieux, it seemed like old man’s sex. 
The play is better; it is a collection of excellent theatrical 
situations, signifying nothing, like an Aldwych farce. It is for 
actors in a holiday mood and for an audience which has just 
had a good dinner. 

(3) Giraudoux’s Intermezzo contains some brilliant passages, 
but does not really amount to a coherent work on the theme of 
Death and the Maiden. Too often the preciosity topples over 
into whimsy; every time the lights were dimmed and the 
heroine began to converse with the ghost, my spirits were 
dimmed too, because I was reminded of Barrie. If only 
Giraudoux could have rewritten these parts with more bite 
and without the sentimental tremor induced in so many 
Frenchmen by the idea of la jeune fille. 

(4) Claudel’s Christophe Colomb is gusty and robust, like 
everything he wrote, but once again there was an impression of 
vacuity. The work is a series of tableaux about Columbus’s life, 
variegated with a great deal of stage business by a chorus who 
are constantly taking part in the action. It might be sub-titled 
‘Claudel Discovers America or Let’s Make a Third Programme 
Feature’. If this is ‘total theatre’, then total theatre means 
everything except the essential kernel of drama. Claudel 
explained his intentions fascinatingly in the lecture Le Drame et 
la musique, which serves as a preface to one of the published 
versions of Christophe Colomb. And, undeniably, the incidentals 
are fine; the trouble is that the central message is dogmatic 
and non-dramatic. He sums up Columbus’s life in the form of 
a moral tale for Catholic schoolchildren. Christopher Columbus 
(the Christ-bearing dove) felt an urge to discover the other half 
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of the world, so that Catholicism could spread there. He was 
mocked by unimaginative men, but finally St James of Compo- 
tella inspired Isabella the Catholic to come to his help. 
Columbus then discovered America, only to find that success 
was followed by disappointment and remose about the slave 
trade. However, when Isabella died, Columbus accompanied 
her to heaven in a blaze of glory. This imagerie d’Epinal, which, 
of course, also symbolizes the yearning of the individual soul 
for the unknown shores of Heaven, has the charm of a colossal 
simplification. Even the most cynical agnostic could only smile 
when, at the beginning, on the cinema screen that was also 
Columbus’s sail, there appeared a picture of a very anthropo- 
morphic hand of God moulding out of chaos a world that 
steamed like a Christmas pudding. ‘What a pity we did not 
bring the children,’ thought one agnostic. ‘How good for their 
French accents it would have been to hear the constant cries of 
“Christophe Coloooomb!”’ “Terre! Terre!” ’ A splendid time 
was had by all, particularly the sceneshifters, and the members 
of the audience came out asking each other where the play had 
got to. 

To be honest, I enjoyed the Christophe Colomb most of all. It 
was a triumph of staging. Also the combination in Claudel of 
boisterous cosmopolitanism and archaic certainty is as bracing 
as an egg-flip, even if one cannot begin to agree with what he is 
saying. But of the five performances, the only one I should be 
keen to see again was Le Misanthrope, although it was rather too 
mannered for my taste. I can explain Barrault’s répertoire and 
the flavour of his productions only by supposing that he is more 
interested in theatrical technique than in literary quality. That 
he is passionately devoted to the theatre would be clear from 
his mere presence on the stage, even if one did not know that 
he was a considerable theoretician. Perhaps his very individual 
physique and his marginal personality prevent his devotion 
expressing itself directly in first-class parts. He has a kind of 
inborn harlequinism which leads him to calculate each gesture 
in such a way as to superficialize his emotions. He does not 
build up a compelling centre to the character, but somehow 
expends it substances in too expressive movements. The result is 
vibrant enough, but shallow. 

The clearest case of this mechanization of literary feeling 
occurred in the poetry recital which followed Le Chien du 
Jardinier. Madeleine Renaud, Nathalie Nerval, Simone Valeére, 
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Pierre Bertin and Jean Dessailly gave impeccable renderings of 
La Fontaine, Prévert, Giraudoux, etc. Barrault himself had 
chosen Baudelaire’s Invitation au Voyage, for which he was 
totally unsuited, because it has a sort of inward radiance that 
should not be externalized. When he said 

Les plus rares fleurs 

Mélant leurs odeurs 


he gave a tremendous sniff; at 

Vois sur ces canaux 

Dormir ces vaisseaux 
he looked along his outstretched arm, as in The Boyhood of 
Raleigh, and the final 


Luxe, calme et volupté 


was launched with a triumphant backward movement of the 
head. Cabotin, va! 

Two other features of the performances also suggested that 
technique might be getting out of hand. Pierre Bertin’s Oronte 
was magnificently florid, but still within the limits of possibi- 
bility. His Prince de Palestrie in Occupe-toi d’ Amélie, and more 
especially his Inspector in Intermezzo, were definitely over-ripe. 
Madeleine Renaud, who was perfect as the widow in Le Chien du 
Jardinier, because the widow might, at a pinch, be thirty-five or 
forty, just gets by as Céliméne and is now too old for Amélie. 
In these two parts no artistry could conceal the fact that Mme 
Renaud was far more mature than the other female characters, 
who were supposed to be her contemporaries or even older than 
she. 

The revelation of the company was Jean Dessailly, who 
undoubtedly struck the best balance between feeling and 
technique. He was superb as the Comptroller of Weights and 
Measures in Intermezzo and as Marcel in Occupe-toi d’ Amélie. In 
Le Misanthrope, he even gave great charm to Philinte, a part 
which can easily sound prosaic. 

My remarks may seem ungraciously critical of a company 
which has tried for the last ten years to achieve a respectable 
compromise between commercial attractiveness and theatrical 
quality. I repeat that I admired all the performances. But I was 
not carried away by them as I should have liked to be. I have 
tried to explain the reasons in some detail, so that if they are 
merely subjective they will appear so. 

j. G. w. 
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In Normandy 


WO days’ frost has stripped the leaves from the trees and 

laid a knee-deep carpet over the woods. So now it is 

winter. The petrol shortage (which means petrol famine 
here in Calvados, where things move even more slowly than 
in the rest of France) combines with the isolation of this deep 
countryside to give its full, lost meaning to the word. Darkness 
gnawing at daylight from both ends and the flickering home- 
made electricity that we dare not run for long, the logs carried 
through the cold passages, the fields emptied of their familiar 
cattle and the certain knowledge that we shall receive no 
visitors till spring . . . 

The Village. An inner kernel of Norman-style cottages with 
a criss-cross of latting on the walls, surrounded by stripped 
apple trees and mounds of dung from the cows that have been 
led away to their winter byres, and then scattered farms on the 
surrounding heights. A church, but no shops. The baker, 
butcher and grocer call once a week with their vans, but their 
petrol tanks will soon be empty. No transport, except the daily 
bus between Deauville and Lisieux. Paris, two hours train-ride 
away, rouses little curiosity, but it is considered rather sophis- 
ticated to have been there. Once a day, the cobbler from B., 
the neighbouring village, puts on a braided cap and cycles over 
wiih the letters. He is Monsieur le Facteur then, just as 
Jean-Baptiste, who farms the land next to ours, becomes 
Monsieur le Maire when he puts on his tri-coloured sash and 
marries a local couple. As there are only 150 inhabitants, this 
does not often happen, but the intricacies of French local 
administration are such that he works far into the night over 
unintelligible Government circulars and forms to be filled in 
in triplicate. He has an assistant and a municipal council and 
we even have our own gendarme, who is also the bellringer. 
People. ‘These Norman peasants with their flocks of fat, 

mottled cows, are rich, but rich in their own way. Most of them 
own cars and they have the crafty, satisfied look of men who 
could surprise you if they told you the size of their bank 
accounts, but they live as their grandfathers did, without 
caring about comfort or cleanliness. Small and dark, like 
knotty roots, they dress in clothes that their wives will never 
quite allow to fall to pieces, their teeth are rotted stumps (the 
soil in this region is entirely decalcified and so, as a result, is 
most of our food) and their breath seems to have been distilled 
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from the local calvados. They are serious farmers, well equipped 
with tractors, spraying machines and such, attend meetings of 
the local agricultural societies and keep up with the latest 
methods. M. Ferret sends his soil to be analysed in the 
laboratory at Caen and adds to it, with scientific exactitude, 
the missing elements, but when his small son fell ill, he — or 
perhaps it was his wife — cut a branch of elder tree to exactly 
the child’s height and strung it across the fireplace where the 
sap would dry in the smoke. When the branch had shrivelled 
the child would be cured. He is running about again now, so 
presumably the magic worked. 

Madame Bazin, in her tumbledown hut on the hill, keeps 
a flock of chickens as thin and black as crows and hobbles, 
hunchbacked, with witches’ eyes. ‘Her brother hanged himself 
last year,’ says Madeleine. ‘And there was another brother 
hanged himself before the war. She tried it, too, but the rope 
broke.’ Suicide is common in this region of congenital alcohol- 
ism. (A ‘cup of coffee’ means, in the local cafés, half coffee 
and half calaados, which is the strongest drink known, except 
for vodka. A workman will often drink seven or eight cups on 
an empty stomach before starting out to work and there is not 
a household that does not distil its supply from their own 
apples.) Six months ago the blacksmith at B. settled down to a 
hearty midday meal, finished his soup and beefsteak, then got 
up and hanged himself from a nail above the fireplace, leaving 
the fried potatoes to congeal on his plate. A few miles further 
away, a rich farmer finally lost a lawsuit, involving a fairly 
small sum of money, to his neighbour. After the verdict, he was 
heard to remark that he’d have the last word yet, and so he 
had, for next morning he was found hanging in his enemy’s 
garage. 

Although M. Olivier does not belong to the village he is a 
respected honorary member. Whenever a cow is on heat, 
we telephone to the Artificial Insemination Centre and he 
arrives, wearing a natty suit and carrying a neat attaché case. 
In the hall he puts on a spotless white overall that makes him 
look more than ever like a fashionable dentist. ‘I’m giving you 
Thunder (or Grand Man, or Bluebell) to-day,’ he says, tapping 
a fingernail against his case, then he goes off to the stables, 
where he remains closeted with the cow in a mysterious téte-d- 
téte till all is accomplished. To bring a bull to a cow is considered 
here as a sign of hopeless prejudice and old-fashionedness. 
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Last week M. Olivier arrived looking rather coy and embar- 
rassed and announced that he was getting married and would 
not be available for a time. The news has spread like wildfire 
and is the subject of endless and unprintable jokes. 

The Marquis de V. lives beyond the woods in a pale pink, 
Louis XIII chateau, which was pillaged during the war and has 
never recovered from it. He breeds horses, and he and his wife 
retire, in the winter, to their bedroom, where they live, eat and 
sleep, waited on by an immensely old family servant who lives 
far, far away in a distant wing of the house. The Marquis de V. 
is not, in fact, the Marquis de V. at all, but merely Monsieur 
G. However, as he is a stranger in these parts and came here 
after marrying the Marquise de V., who has lived here all her 
life, he is referred to by her name and has given up the hopeless 
effort to retain his own identity. He has also automatically 
succeeded his predecessor as the rallying point for Royalist 
activities in the region, though I have been told he voted 
Radical-Socialist before his marriage. 

The young curé serves three parishes and lives alone and, 
we suspect, hungry in a presbytery like a fortress. Together 
with M. Olivier, he represents Progress in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood, for he has installed a television set and founded 
a viewers’ club, drives recklessly in his little tin car and has 
banished the plaster statues of St Thérése de Lisieux from all 
three churches. He preaches high religious philosophy to his 
congregation of farmers and cowhands, denounces petrol 
stockers and throws doubts on the perfect justice of the Algerian 
War. When I asked Florentin if he appreciated these sermons, 
he looked surprised and said, ‘We don’t understand them,’ as 
though it was naive of me to expect him to do so. ‘It’s not like 
our old M. le Curé. He’s not one of us,’ people say, and the 
judgement is an indestructable, unscalable wall between him 
and the parish. 

Politics. Everyone hates Mendés-France. The big landowners 
hate him because he is a Jew and ‘gave away’ Indo-China; 
and everyone else hates him because of his campaign against 
alcoholism. In general, ‘the Government’ is felt to be a vague, 
malevolent force, rather like that which Kafka felt himself to 
be up against. The shopkeepers in Lisieux and Pont I’Eveque 
are inclined to favour Poujade and his anti-tax campaign. The 
gentry are royalists to a man and spend a certain amount of 
their time plotting against the Fourth Republic. Once a year 
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the ‘Marquis de V.’ holds a Royalist Rally. Initiates receive 
mysterious invitations to a ‘garden party’ and, on the appointed 
day little boys are posted at the turnings near the chateau with 
orders to pop out of the hedges at the approach of any car and 
point the direction if the driver has a royalist look. There is a 
good deal of talk about ‘marching on the Elysée’, but some 
doubt as to what is to happen at the end of the march, and who 
is to occupy the throne. The Comte de Paris has dangerously 
liberal ideas; there are no likely Bourbons available. So this 
aspect of the question is left in suspense and the plotting goes 
happily on, to the sipping of strawberry ices. 

Miracles. Six o’clock in the morning, and there are already 
ten or twelve cars drawn up before the prim, grey presbytery. 
‘They even come from Russia,’ whispers Madeleine, but the 
number plates are from our own or neighbouring departments. 
The curé is still in bed behind closed shutters, but a factotum — 
or perhaps disciple — distributes numbers and regulates the 
traffic. Agitation of Madeleine, Simone and Maurice, who have 
been promised this trip for months and are sure the miracle- 
working curé of Saint-Denis — who is said to cure cancers and 
even raise the dead — will make short work of their rheumatisms 
and neuralgias. More cars arrive. Men on crutches; tottering, 
sobbing little old women; children with huge heads or wasted 
legs. Our breath rises in spurts of steam. ‘My cousin had a 
tumour on his cheek . . . peeled away in a few minutes. .. .” 
‘They don’t like him in Lisieux,’ says Madeleine, and adds: 
‘It’s natural. They’ve got their own saint and everyone has to 
look after his own interests.’ 

The curé receives a first batch of twenty, while a microphone 
relays his opening talk to the little varnished waiting-room. 
Instantaneous cures . . . slower cures . . . bewilderment of the 
doctors. . . . Each little story finishes in a burst of booming 
laughter. ‘Everything’s simple here in Saint-Denis. You just have 
to ask and you get what you want. .. . There are plenty near here 
who'd be glad to get rid of me. I stand in their way, but the 
truth will out. Maybe the Archbishop will pay me a visit him- 
self one of these days. . . .. And the microphone splutters and 
crackles as it carries his enormous laughter. 

Our turn at last. The curé sits behind his desk, a bull of a 
man, eighty years old, in a rusty cassock. A jovial, extrovert 
face. The same questions to each one: ‘Your christian name? 
. . . Been here before? . . .” Then, hardly waiting for the 
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answer, the muttered prayer, or incantation .. . ‘Ad malem... 
Liberatur .. . Liberatur. .. .’ He ‘treats’ an average of 200 patients 
a day and is Mayor of the village as well, so there is not much 
time for listening to the tales of pain. There is an open drawer 
where you put your offering; he does not even glance at it. 
‘Come back in a months’ time. Or write to me. You should see 
some of the letters I get. . . .. He snatches a bundle of papers 
from his desk, reads aloud a few phrases. ‘My little girl can run 
up and down stairs now... .’ “The pain has gone. . . .’ “The 
burns are healing. . . .’ His shoulders and belly heave in spasms 
of laughter. “There you are! That’s the sort of thing that 
happens in Saint-Denis. We could show those people in Lisieux 
a thing or two if they’d take the trouble to drop in here one 
morning!’ 

Out in the street again people climb into cars and pony traps 
with serene, prayerful faces, feeling better already. 

Madeleine is radiant. Instead of sending her off with a 
muttered Liberatur, the miraculous curé put his hand on her 
arm, gazed at her for a whole minute and then told her that 
someone is evil-wishing her. ‘I guessed it,’ she says. “There are 
some that are jealous of me,’ and all the way home she specu- 
lates aloud about the culprit’s identity. .. . 


Crecity MaAckwortH. 


Oxford g pts, Cambridge 14 pts 

VEN if one didn’t know it already, the scene at Waterloo 
Fresca that this was the English middle-class occasion, 

more so even than Henley, which has aristocratic asso- 
ciations, or the Boat Race where the vulgar intrude. Here was 
the lumpen middle-class in its duffel-coat or camel hair, its flat 
cap or curled-brim trilby that fashionable size or two too small, 
its face saddle-soaped and its girls as attractive as footballers’ 
girls always are, its voice so strong that it seemed inconceivable 
the sun should ever set on it. Crowds gathered around the 
temporary ticket-offices serving Twickenham, and so we went 
to the usual office where there was no queue. At Platforms 12 
and 15 from which the special trains to the Rugby football were 
leaving, the queues were huge, and so we went to Platform 19, 
from which the normal service train departed half-empty. On 
the road from Twickenham Station to the ground that band of 
disabled ex-servicemen which usually plays When the Saints 
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Come Marching In in the Strand, were playing the Eton Boating 
Song. Before the match began four men ran on to the bright- 
green, clearly wet field and tied a placard to one of the cross- 
bars. It read WALES FOR EVER. Coincidentally I had been 
reflecting - and it was coincidence; I certainly hadn’t paid 
some men to hang the placard — that this occasion was very 
different from the Rugby matches one watches in Wales, 
reflections prompted by the 32-page programme which con- 
tained the information that out of the thirty men playing in 
the University Match only five had been educated at State 
schools. There were a few South Africans, but the majority 
were public school men. Clearly here was a game which 
interested only a section of society. In Scotland and Ireland the 
situation is much the same, except that in Ireland Rugby is 
even more ‘county’ than in England. In Wales, on the other 
hand, this is the national game, one which attracts great 
crowds at club matches, which stimulates passions and which — 
when Wales play England —is the last surviving gesture of 
nationalist feeling. Thus, for example, the English selectors of 
the national XV look. and talk rather like an interviewing 
board of senior officers; in Wales the selectors have the air of 
faintly sinister Balkan statesmen. The Welsh team usually 
contains steelworkers and miners, the English never, but the 
differences are more important than this: because, in Wales, 
the game is so closely identified with national standing — or it 
may be that it satisfies some of the needs of the national 
character — it attracts the support of all kinds of people and is 
played by all kinds of people. Some remarkably sensitive and 
imaginative men have played Rugby in Wales, even for Wales; 
most intellectuals follow the game closely, even passionately. 
This is less true of the other home countries. It seems to me 
feasible that the kind and degree of support which this game 
commands in Wales makes it likely that one day someone will 
write a novel which has a sporting background which is at once 
credible and important. Most English writers, apparently, are 
hostile to sport, finding it nasty, brutish and trivial. I know of 
nothing in English fiction comparable to the superb evocation 
in Thomas Wolfe’s The Web and The Rock of the emotions a 
football match may arouse when one very much wants a team 
to win. 

A Rugby match looks much different viewed from ground 
level rather than from the stand. We sat on benches at the 
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touchline. From there the players looked human; the tackles 
clearly hurt tackler and tackled; the punts for touch demon- 
strably demanded an expense of energy. From the stands one 
tends to forget what it is like on the field and falls into the habit 
of demanding the kind of impeccability one expects on the 
stage. From the touchline it’s easier — or poignant if you were 
never as good as you would have liked to have been or if you 
would like just once again to be running with the ball - to 
remember just how difficult everything is, how the ball is an 
awkward shape, the touchline a long way away, how frantically 
one would try and decide whether to force the man towards 
the touchline at the risk of him stepping inside you and how 
awful those moments were when someone had missed his man 
and the decision had to be taken about which of the two 
coming at you was going to be yours. Being at the touchline 
also makes one realize how good these Oxford and Cambridge 
sides were, how fit and, especially, how anxious they were to 
make the most of what, for many of them, was the great match 
of their lives. Often, of course, this determination may lead to 
a dull match, the avoidance of defeat being regarded as the 
finer tactic. This year, like last year, both teams were anxious 
to play and capable of playing a fast and open game and they 
did so. 

Before the match the experts were saying that the Cambridge 
backs were better than the Oxford, but that the Oxfords for- 
wards were superior and that all depended on whether the 
Oxford forwards in defence could keep out these dangerous 
backs. As it turned out, they couldn’t and their own three- 
quarter line were not quite skilful enough nor fast enough to 
score tries, although they had all the chances in the world. 
The experts were also concerned about what Brace, playing out 
of position at outside-half for Oxford, was going to do. As it 
happened there wasn’t much that Brace could do, since his 
three-quarter line was so much the inferior, and some of the 
clever things he tried didn’t come off. 

Brace, the Oxford captain, one of the State-educated men 
and a Welsh international, is very typical of a kind of Welsh 
player. Born in an industrial village in West Wales of working- 
class parents, he is what one may genuinely regard as a ‘born’ 
Rugby player. He brings imagination and daring to the game, 
is unorthodox and appears to know instinctively when to kick, 
when to pass, when to run towards his own line deceptively. 
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He makes mistakes, often because his colleagues aren’t also 
instinctively aware that he is about to do the right thing, and 
sometimes he carelessly presents the opposition with a try or 
two, but trusting that the same kind of gaiety will lead to more 
tries by and by. In a match like this or in an international 
match that kind of spirit doesn’t go down well. For this game 
both teams have been preparing for two months, training four 
days a week, going to bed early, drinking very little, planning 
their diet, sending spies to watch the opposition, preparing to 
attack weakness and guard against strength, plotting moves 
on blackboards and rehearsing tactics secretly, just as they do, 
in fact, at Michigan State or a Commando school. But, for all 
the plotting, this match was won within ten minutes by the 
oldest of all techniques: in the fourth and the tenth minutes 
first Barter and then Horrocks-Taylor — the Cambridge outside- 
half and hero-—ran through the Oxford defence, employing 
simply side-step and high speed. Oxford had briefly forgotten 
another old technique, tackling. They came back hard enough 
to make it a dramatic match, to have the schoolboys screaming 
*Kick him to death’, and grown men blowing horns and howling 


and groaning, but without the skill to defeat so fine a Cambridge 
side. Satisfied - except that it would have been nice to see 
Brace less responsible — we walked away through the car park 
where the chauffeurs stood alongside the Bentleys and Daimlers 
of the world’s commercial centre and returned to the neat, new 


Twickenham station with the hordes of the middle class. 
W. JOHN MORGAN. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — While agreeing with much that Mr John Wain says in his 
article in your December issue I should like to dissociate myself 
from the distinguished company with whom he has been pleased to 
include me, in at least one respect. Nobody — thank heaven — has 
yet tried to lick my boots, and I trust I shall have the presence of 
mind to kick in the teeth of anybody who tries. 

Yours faithfully, 
Burns SINGER. 


40 PATTISON ROAD, N.W.2 
DECEMBER 14TH, 1956. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — What is a howler? 

‘The Lilliputians — those skelfs of humanity’ — why not? ‘Skelf? is 
a Scots word meaning splinter or sliver; it can be used of any slight 
or diminutive thing. Mr Morgan’s students are, presumably, Scots, 
and the usage, though violent, is surely not incorrect. 

The Rope of the Lock is, among other things, a poem about the war 
between the sexes. It is perhaps vulgar, but not more, to write of 
‘Belinda waking and putting on her battle dress’. 

I might well want to say that ‘Gray’s Elegy is full of picturesque 
illusions’, though I might use a different vocabulary. Perhaps the 
candidate intended what he wrote, and did not mean ‘allusions’. 
Perhaps he even intended the verbal play. 

Yours sincerely, 
Donatp G. MacRae. 


17 FITZWARREN GARDENS, N.19 
DECEMBER 8TH, 1956. 














Book Reviews 


By Nancy Cunard. 





G. M. (MEMORIES OF GEORGE MOORE). 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 255.) 

There is a photograph in this book of the latterday George Moore, 
in which he looks like Valéry or Barrés, but with something Irish 
about his nose and moustaches and the way his coat has got folded 
back behind his waistcoat on one side. His Irish comic clumsiness 
and readiness with undignified avowals made it impossible for him 
to be a mandarin in the French sense. ‘Of course he was mumming 

. . is an exact Moore phrase Miss Cunard uses. His voice would 
have to rise, inappropriately in an English country house party, 
and be heard saying: 

‘You cannot turn God into a biscuit,’ or: 

‘In the Park . . . I kicked her in the behind — in the bustle if you 
prefer . . .” or, confidentially: 

‘I was a great dab at making love, you know.’ 

Nothing could more antagonize fin de siécle gentlemen. Women 
approved more easily, as they always do, being the less Puritanical 
sex, and this, luckily for Moore, was what mattered. His orientation 
lasted to the end, though in form diminishingly potent: a mixture 
of the yellow-book hunt for goddesses and an Irish countryman’s 
bawdiness and posing. Example: his search in Paris for an 


old-fashioned, painted bidet — a bidet in a wooden case with a lid to 
it, a bidet in metal or porcelain, the inside prettily painted with 
flowers or other designs. At the bottom there must be painted a 
human eye gazing upwards, unless I thought we could come across 
one containing the Eye of God instead. 


A voyeur could hardly go further, one would think, but there was 
nothing of Proust’s secret shutters about this; it is much more a 
Tristram Shandy joke about a chamber-pot that has got tangled up 
like Moore’s braces — yet is made, purposefully, in appropriate 
feminine company. 

A comparison between Moore and Norman Douglas — between 
Latinized Irish diffuseness or blarney and Latinized Scots Calvinism 
—immediately suggests itself, yet Miss Cunard, who also wrote a 
memoir of Douglas, never even mentions the Scot here. In common, 
Moore and Douglas had the fact of beginning to write very late, 
their incomplete assimilation with the countries of their adoption, 
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their neo-paganism and their ill-defined positions in the literary 
hierarchy of England. To-day Douglas, who was far less successful 
in his lifetime, is being resurrected; but whether or not Moore ever 
will be is hard to say. Articles written several years ago for the 
centenary of his birth suggested that critics were nervous of saying 
whether he was really a good writer or not. Some showed the decent 
clubman’s loathing for egotism, Don Juanism and posing (the words 
suggested being ‘cad’) ; and dunderheads missed the point by taking 
his buffooneries dead seriously — whereas Irish buffoonery like Irish 
lying has a complicated background, and an actor who plays a 
part knows he is playing it and yet it is second nature to do so. 
(J. M. Synge has surely explained this once and for all.) 

Now it seems to me that Moore’s worst books were the ones he 
himself liked best: the flowers of Heloise and Abelard are faded and 
odourless enough; The Brook Kerith is absolutely without a future. 
Nobody nowadays is interested in splitting New Testament hairs 
about whether Christ did or did not claim to be God, or in arguing 
whether Protestantism or Catholicism produce better prose — at 
least with a writer whose real inspiration is pretty goddesses. Moore 
seems to me to be at his best in the lighter vein. The Irish legends of 
A Story-Teller’s Holiday are unexpected northern Boccaccio. Yet his 
real claim to survival lies in the books about George Moore and his 
doings, from The Confessions of a Young Man onwards. This ‘George 
Moore’ seems to me more than the only real character in his books; 
witty, clownish, devotee of the arts and of women, he is a figure one 
can compare with Proust’s ‘Marcel’ or Svevo’s ‘Zeno’. The adven- 
tures with Yeats and Lady Gregory in Ireland were absurd, Moore 
knew them to be absurd and he was Irish enough to help to increase 
the muddle. The style, which seems ‘artificially aesthetic’, is some- 
where about as far beyond Sir Osbert Sitwell’s in the past as Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s is beyond, say, Lucky Jim’s. But it was a vehicle 
for projecting the ‘artificial aesthete’ that Moore turned himself into. 
And even to-day it is catching (as Proust’s is) and Miss Cunard has 
written over half her book in Moorese. 

As soon as we begin being comparative, we are tempted to think 
of Moore as a ‘failed Proust’. The art wasn’t matured enough to be 
powerful and this explains how it became mannered and insipid. 
It is possible to be outside one’s own time, as Stendhal and Manzoni 
were, but not behind it (this is my guess) as Moore was. His incom- 
prehension of the painting of his own contemporaries (Cézanne) 
and the main trend of modern poetry was really a symptom of 
shallowness. The oddest thing is that one finds (except for Laforgue) 
no mention in this book of writers of a somewhat similar esprit. 
Stendhal could have taught him a lot. One wonders if he read 
Barrés, who in his fantasies had a similar ‘decadent’ sense of style, 
and D’Annunzio who, as novelist, was a good step worse than 
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he was. Yet at his best Moore seems to me far more fascinating 
than his unfavourite Henry James. This is probably a question of 
personal taste which, not being a good critic, I can’t rise above. He 
is a sort of Proust who didn’t come off because he couldn’t transform 
enough reality into art — and a literary aphrodisiac for those of us 
with memories of our dead lives. 


B. W. 





THE DARK SUN. A STUDY OF D. H. LAWRENCE. By Graham 
Hough. (Duckworth. 255.) 

OLD FRIENDS. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Clive Bell. 
(Chatto and Windus. 215.) 

VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LYTTON STRACHEY. LETTERS. Edited 
by Leonard Woolf and James Strachey. (The Hogarth Press: 
Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 

THE DIARIES OF JOHN RUSKIN. 1835-47. Selected and edited 
by Joan Evans and J. Howard Whitehouse. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. London: Cumberlege. 70s.) 

Since the publication of The Last Romantics, Mr Hough tells us, he 
has gradually come to feel that ‘the only recent English writer besides 
Yeats to break into new spiritual territory outside the Christian 
boundaries was D. H. Lawrence’. Since no comprehensive literary 
study of Lawrence then existed, Mr Hough decided, very wisely, to 
supply one himself; thereby putting all of us, Lawrence not least, 
in his debt. In particular, those readers who, in adolescence, were 
electrified by the impact of Lawrence and, through the very 
intensity of their own reaction, experienced long periods of recuper- 
ative indifference to his genius, will welcome a book which not only 
awakens the old interest, but powerfully fortifies, guides and ampli- 
fies it. In the pages of Mr Hough’s book (admirably written, but 
parsimoniously pinched into over-small type) we suffer, profitably, 
the shock of seeing a picture long grimed by time and indifference 
startlingly restored by a master craftsman to its pristine intensity of 
colour and form. Once again, Mr Hough has provided us with a 
most valuable and exhilarating literary experience. 

Old friends have a unique and enduring claim upon our emotional 
lives in that they are also, very often, old and indispensable enemies. 
The personal recollections of Mr Bell of the ‘odd and eminent’ 
people he has known urbanely explore the frontiers of this peculiar 
ambivalence; with a light touch throughout he analyses the quality 
of that inner ferment which, in effect, keeps evergreen the bough of 
personal relationships. Thus Mr Bell makes no secret of the strain 
in his relationship with Lytton Strachey; nor has he any hesitation, 
while acclaiming Maynard Keynes as ‘the cleverest man I ever 
met’, in enumerating certain unexpected lapses in the taste or 
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judgement of one who remained, all the while, so provokingly sure 
of his own omniscience. The chapter on Virginia Woolf — a person 
‘from whom emanated simply and unmistakably a sense of genius’ - 
usefully dispels some misconceptions aroused by the partial, (if also 
impartial,) publication of extracts from her diary, and dwells con- 
vincingly on the spontaneous and infectious quality of her gaiety. 
Mr Bell writes engagingly; he is, however, over-fond of the phrase 
‘Be that as it may’. Be that as it may, his recollections of his old 
friends will give pleasure to many. 

The jacket, designed by Vanessa Bell, which so agreeably adorns 
my third book, sponsors, appropriately, two portraits in silhouette: 
one the profile of Virginia Woolf, the other that of Lytton Strachey. 
Appropriately, for the contemporary reader may well feel that at 
no time is he granted the unrestricted, full-face view of either; a 
reservation all the more to be deplored in that these letters span a 
creative period which, opening with Landmarks in French Literature 
and The Voyage Out, closes almost a decade later with Portraits in 
Miniature and The Waves. The editors have seen fit at the outset to 
confuse the trail by deleting certain names or, less forgivable, 
inventing others in their place. As a result, the reader has all the 
sensations of one eavesdropping on a private conversation, an 
impression reinforced by the frequency with which the protagonists 
are compelled to lower their voices (a moment represented in the 
text by dots enclosed in square brackets). Not surprisingly, there are 
times when the reader loses the thread altogether, or finds it jerked 
smartly out of his hand. The fact, however, that despite these 
repeated snubs, he is not only ready but eager to persist to the end 
is a testimony to the special quality of the vintage now offered, 
sample size only, for the delectation of the common reader. 

For the first time, the diaries of John Ruskin are to be published 
in full. This, the opening volume, covers the years 1835-47; two 
more are in course of preparation. That the work is in the hands of 
Dr Joan Evans is sufficient guarantee of editorial integrity. Those 
of us who remember her John Ruskin will have no doubt as to her 
sympathy with her subject or, no less vital, her comprehension of 
his artistic aims. So much said, it must be added that an attentive 
reading of the diary makes a moving, exhilarating and singularly 
painful experience. Ruskin was a martyr to his own temperament 
and heritage. It is saddening at the outset to watch the artistic and 
scientific ardour of the sixteen-year-old boy darkened all too soon 
by emotional strain; and to see issuing therefrom as the years go by 
the sick inability to savour the reality of the present moment; a 
conscious and ominous dichotomy between reason and emotion. 
In these remarkable diaries, genius and disease walk hand in 
hand, to produce a memorable impression on the beholder. 
BETTY MILLER. 
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PICK OF TODAY’S SHORT STORIES. Edited by John Pudney. 
(Putman. 15s.) 

MODERN FRENCH SHORT STORIES. Edited by John Lehmann. 
(Faber. 15s.) 

These two collections of stories, that differ so widely both in the 
form and quality of their content, provoke the question: is it true 
(or still true) that the short story is a typically English literary form 
and that the English are natural masters of it? This dogma — pro- 
bably formulated by some English critic at the beginning of the 
century — has come to be taken practically for granted, both in 
England itself and in other countries, where there is a feeling that 
this is a private property on which writers of other nations would do 
better, in their own interests, not to poach. 

Mr Pudney has had the courage to publish a rather mournful 
preface in which Mr H. E. Bates suggests that the English short 
story is falling into decadence and which acts like one of those road- 
warnings — Uneven Surface Ahead. The surface is indeed uneven 
and confirms my own impression that the short story in this country 
has never recovered from the fatal influence of O. Henry. It was 
largely he who debased a form that is really the perfect instrument 
for producing a brief metaphysical shudder into a ready-made 
technique which can be followed without undue strain by any 
writer who has a lively sense of situation and a capacity for pro- 
ducing surprise endings. There is no place in this technique for 
psychological niceties, atmosphere or the disquieting undercurrents 
of real life, which it leaves to novelists who, with 80,000 words or 
more at their disposition, can afford to take them into consideration. 
There are still, of course, writers who use the short story in a very 
different way, but the general public has been trained by now to 
regard it purely as a vehicle for amusement. Pick does indeed contain 
a story by William Samsom about the sad fate of an English Crain- 
quebille in an Espresso bar, which manages to be disturbing as well 
as funny; while Kingsley Amis’s slice of life from Swansea is in the 
true realistic tradition — compact and sharp-edged. Apart from 
these two, and a rather charming contribution from India by Miss 
Kamala Markandaya, the collection is characterized above all by 
siickness and a healthy sense of humour and its predestined reading 
place is the train. There are some jolly soldier pieces, a little whimsy 
and some rather arch satire. Mr Pudney’s aim is to give the public 
what it wants and it would be unreasonable to blame him for 
limiting his aspirations. His title does, however, suggest that he has 
chosen the best material available and the fact that only one other 
serious selection of short stories has been published this year 
gives it a representational character which should perhaps have 
imposed stricter standards and the inclusion of some notable 
omissions. 
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The French, on the other hand, are by no means traditional 
exponents of the short story. They have no ready-made technique 
and no middle-brow reviews specializing in the genre. The result 
is that almost every French short story is an experiment, and that 
a normal proportion of the experiments do not come off. The 
contributors to M. Lehmann’s selection are novelists who have 
written a few, or perhaps just one short story, presumably for the 
sheer pleasure of doing so, since the financial gain is practically 
negligible. The result is less competent than the English volume, 
but infinitely more stimulating. The French story, like the French 
novel, tends to develop a philosophic idea rather than to deal with 
a precise situation. Marguerite Duras’ “The Boa’, for instance, 
which seems to me one of the best pieces in the book, is hardly a 
short story at all from the O. Henry—John Pudney point of view, 
but rather a brief and slightly sinister glimpse into the mind of a 
teenager, and it drifts off into the kind of intellectual speculation 
that lies well beyond the defined boundaries of this form. Sartre’s 
famous story of the Spanish Civil War has indeed a surprise ending, 
but it is above all a study in fear, and the terrible confrontation of 
men and beasts in Pierre Gascar’s “The Animals’ poses in a few 
short pages the problem of human existence. The influence of Kafka 
is still rife, as it is over the whole of French literature, and the 
general mood is tragic rather than comic. 

If Mr Pudney’s writers are apt to be slick and eneeliatn, tossing off 
sure-fire stories for readers in a hurry, the French contributors often 
produce an exactly contrary irritation by their determination to 
squeeze the last drop of literature out of every subject. The homme de 
lettres is never quite absent, and his shadow often creates a sort of 
screen between the reader and the experience described. Yet this 
very lack of simplicity is perhaps part of the restlessly creative 
temperament revealed by so many of these stories — as though the 
authors felt impelled to write their lives before they could begin to 
live them. Mr Lehmann’s choice among a restricted field seems to 
me very representative indeed. It suggests that, though there are 
two or three English short story writers as good as anything in this 
selection, it would be hard to produce a whole volume of equal 


quality. 
c. M. 


THE FIRST FOUR GEORGES. By J. H. Plumb. (Batsford. 215.) 


Dr Plumb’s pleasing post-view of the Hanovers stresses their influ- 
ence as individuals — while we applaud their influential failures. It 
seems marvellous luck that the Georges were such bad kings. For if 
the wane of royal responsibility was inevitable, the personal weak- 
nesses of this foursome speeded a healthy change in government. 
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George I’s stomach for quarrelling with the Prince caused him to 
avoid Cabinet meetings —- and one day the Constitution would 
demand that the monarch be absent. George II, though stubborn, 
could be bullied; Walpole, via Queen Caroline, made the happy 
most of that. George IV’s preference of pavilions to politics, his tears, 
his tantrums, glossed Parliament’s ripening independence with 
tact. Stronger sovereigns might have withstood the necessary 
reforms or roused an extra revolution. But England can boast of an 
honourable disgeorge. 

That lonely lunatic, George III, contributed most by his natural 
defects. For he was ideal myth-material; his confusions could be 
interpreted as conviction, and that poor pudding of befuddlement 
was kneaded into the shape of a solid ogre. Because an ogre was 
what the American colonies needed most. 

Those of us spangled with stars and stripes can be grateful to 
George III. A more capable king might have held up e pluribus unum. 
But since all the trade and currency quarrels with England coincided 
with seven years’ swift change of British Ministries, the javelin-cry 
of ‘tyranny!’ could be aimed, with unjust convenience, at the Crown. 
Whenever he was fit for action George III did indeed try to repress 
the colonies. Yet he meant desperately well. To him, their articulate 
rebellion spelled chaos; he couldn’t understand their talk of liberty. 
So his own bewilderment clarified the issues of rebellion. 

According to Ben Franklin, the oldest of pretenders: ‘So conve- 
nient a thing is it to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to 
make or find a reason for everything one has a mind to do.’ But it 
was George III’s misfortune to appear unreasonable — even when, 
in the classical terms of kingship — he was in the right. Hence, as he 
strove for order, Thomas Paine could call him ‘that Royal Brute 
of Great Britain’. Hence that hollow reverberation of ‘He’ through- 
out the Declaration of Independence, the chance to sound that 
wonderful crescendo: ‘A Prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a Tyrant. . . .’ Unfair, unfair. But call it 
a creative misunderstanding. 

Political bribery, the corruption of parliamentary representation — 
all this enlarged the American view of England as the land of 
opportunity. Monarchy, of course, became the metaphor for cor- 
ruption of national character (just as the idea of U.S. ‘prosperity’ 
serves Englishmen to-day). All this symptom-seeking throws us back 
on personalities fairly or not. If we agree that the Georges did 
incorporate much that was weak, sick, silly, in the Augustan Age, 
let us remember that they were not chosen. Really choice triumphed 
over chance as their scope shrivelled. But the revolutionists gave 
England little credit for recognizing her need for reforms. They 
thought royalty was synonymous with that ‘old rotten state’, and 
both were damned together. 
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Nowadays many Americans envy and admire England’s Georgian 
era. But most of its appeal rests on Johnsonian ideals (unfulfilled) 
and upholstery (always for sale). Dr Plumb’s book - a good, gay 
historical refresher-course — debunks the sentimental modern myth 
that those were sweeter times than these. 


NORA SAYRE. 


THE RED PRIEST. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 15s.) 


The Red Priest is not by any standards a good novel, but it is a very 
exciting one. It is a ‘novel of ideas’, and to say that indicates the 
kind of stools it falls between; such a novel is in continual danger of 
failing as fiction in spite of its being an, as it were, ideological 
success. 

Mr Lewis has not even bothered to present his ideas dramatically ; 
they are there in great wads, in the form of lecture notes and tran- 
scriptions of speeches and pamphlets, so that they seem to be merely 
grafted on, rather than absorbed into the action of the novel. What 
makes this fact particularly annoying is that Mr Lewis’s story 
obviously has great possibilities as a study of the corruptive power of 
ambition. The central figure of the book is Father Augustine Card, 
an Anglican clergyman and a keen amateur boxer, who is trans- 
forming his Belgravian corner of Christianity into a ‘live’, revolu- 
tionary religion. His methods — his comparisons between Christ and 
a Bolshevik leader, the Sermon on the Mount and the Communist 
Manifesto — alienate the older part of his congregation, though they 
attract younger blood; and the visits to his church of Russian clerics 
provide him with sensational publicity in the newspapers. His own 
strength, vanity and violent temper lead him to kill one of his 
curates in a fight and to come toppling down from his pedestal. 
Card himself is magnificently realized; he looms through the book 


- like a massive gargoyle and, were he taken to a more satisfactory 


conclusion — his murder by Eskimos is not much more than a way 
of disposing of him — then one might be able to forgive the novel’s 
innumerable digressions and blind alleys. 

As it is we have to put up with them, because there are tremen- 
dously funny passages in the book that, in themselves, make it worth 
reading. The battle, for instance, between two armies of midget 
morons, which acts as a sort of overture, is a masterpiece of comic 
invention, and the money troubles between Card and his wife are 
not only funny but convincing. My general feeling, though, is one 
of great disappointment that the brilliance of the parts of The Red 
Priest adds up to only a shadow of what Mr Lewis is really capable 
of doing. 

GORDON WHARTON. 
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THE BALKANS IN OUR TIME. By Robert Lee Wolff. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Cumberledge. Pp. 618. 633.) 


This work has many titles to prominence. It was published simul- 
taneously in the American Foreign Policy Library and the Russian 
Research Centre Studies. Its author is Professor of Eastern Euro- 
pean history, medieval and modern, at Harvard. During the last 
war he was chief of the Balkan Division of the Research and 
Analysis Branch, OS S. In addition to his experience on the spot 
at the end of the war, he visited the Balkans again in 1948 and 
1951, and, speaking several languages of the region, was in a very 
favourable position to study recent developments in the four coun- 
tries he discusses, i.e. Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

He commands an impressive range of data relating to politics, 
e.g. the story of Communist assumption of power in those countries 
and the vicissitudes of its exercise; to administration, e.g. the futile 
struggle against ‘bureaucracy’ and the constant ‘re-organization’ 
with new laws and regulations often amended shortly after their 
coming into force (in one place he says that ‘a history of their price 
and wage policies would be a jumble of bewildering regulations and 
counter-regulations, some of them repealed or contradicted almost 
before they had come into effect’; to agriculture, e.g. failure of 
forcible collectivization, passive opposition of the peasants, decline 
in animal husbandry, deterioration of machinery, insufficient care 
for crops (including massive withering of forestation samplings on 
a Bulgarian farm) and reluctance of the authorities to learn by trial 
and error; to industrialization and electrification (including the 
Soviet ‘Joint Stock Companies’) ; to finance; to standards of living; 
to religion; to education; and to culture (including the Soviet 
‘friendship’ societies and the slavish imitation of Russian models, 
which went so far that rare victories by satellite over Soviet sports 
teams were attributed ‘to successful absorption of Soviet methods’). 
Students of East European affairs will find this book the more 
valuable as there is a severe shortage of detailed, up to date works 
on this area in English and information is often unreliable and 
contradictory. 

There are many other commendable and interesting points. Thus 
the geographical features of the Balkans are well brought out 
(especially their accessibility from outside and internal division by 
mountain ranges as compared with the Italian and Iberian penin- 
sulas), their geopolitical position (at the meeting-place of the 
interests of the great Powers and therefore repeatedly their bone of 
contention, thus causing the First World War and being the reason 
for the ‘souring’ of Nazi-Soviet relations in the Second) and, con- 
nected with it, the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute which the author went 
to study in 1948. There are some quite shrewd speculations on the 
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further development of the dispute and on Tito’s policy written as 
early as the autumn of 1954: 


He did not like to trust the west fully; his whole education, his 
Communist beliefs, his native Yugoslav suspicion and lack of per- 
spective with regard to the position of Yugoslavia in the world com- 
bined to prevent it. But would he ever trust the east again having 
learned more thoroughly than any other man the nature of the 
strings which Moscow attached to Soviet aid, and having witnessed 
the disintegration overnight of ‘brotherly’ relations with his neigh- 
bours when Moscow spoke the word? (p. 427). 

The author concluded that Tito was likely to ‘use his bargaining 
power to the best possible advantage’. In an Epilogue, written 
eight months later, he said that 


Yugoslavia was still balancing between east and west, extracting 
the maximum possible benefits from both sides, and making as few 
concessions as possible to either (p. 585). 


In that Epilogue he also predicted the rehabilitation of people like 
Rajk and Kostov. 

In addition to the wealth of material he has assembled on current 
history, the author, a prominent Byzantologist, provides a few 
masterly brush-strokes of the medieval background of the Balkan 
scene. He appears less interested in the background of more recent 
events in the Balkans and to non-Balkan medieval and modern 
history. There are a few flaws in these two fields. Some might be 
considered for correction in future editions of this excellent and 
useful book. Thus, with regard to recent Balkan history, the First 
Balkan War did not break out in the summer of 1912 (p. 92), but 
in October; the Sanjak did not divide Serbia from Montenegro 
until the First World War (p. 17), but until the summer of 1913; 
the Treaty of Bucharest was signed not on July goth, 1913 (p. 94), 
but on August roth, giving Rumania not the Northern Dobrudja 
(ibid.), but a strip of the Southern; the reference to the ‘Black Drina’ 
(p. 147, note 6) is no doubt a misprint for the ‘Black Drin’ (or Drim 
in Albanian), Drina being the river separating Serbia from Bosnia; 
another misprint is Drlezha for the name of the Yugoslav author 
and playwright Krleza (p. 581 and again in the Index, p. 602) ; it 
was not only ‘Apis and two others’ who were tried at Salonica (p. 
97) — they were the only ones of the nine sentenced to death whose 
appeal for mercy was rejected while the other accused were sen- 
tenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 

With regard to not strictly Balkan history, it might be noted that 
Croatia was not a ‘Hungarian province’ after 1102 (p. 39), but in 
personal union with Hungary. Dubrovnik (Ragusa) enjoyed no 
mere ‘municipal liberty’ under Hungary or Venice (ibid.), but an 
independence which it maintained even - against payment of an 
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annual tribute - when the Ottoman Empire had conquered the 
adjacent land in the Balkans. Croatia did not come under the 
Habsburgs simply because the Hungarians were defeated by the 
Turks at Mohacs in 1526 (ibid.), but because they elected — their 
King having been killed at Mohacs — Ferdinand of Habsburg to 
the vacant throne. The author seems to be under the misappre- 
hension that Ferdinand was already King of Hungary at the time 
of the election (p. 68). Another slip is the reference to Napoleon’s 
Illyria as Kingdom (p. 151) — it was only a province of the French 
Empire. There was no boycott of Hungarian goods in Croatia in 
connection with the introduction of Magyar as official language on 
railways in Croatia (p. 95), but there was prolonged ‘obstruction’, 
i.e. filibustering) in the Hungarian Parliament by deputies belong- 
ing to the Croato-Serb Coalition. Thereupon the ‘Governor’ (it 
might be more appropriate to use the term ‘Ban’ as previously on 
p- 39), did not ‘retaliate’ by ‘arresting some fifty-odd Serbs and 
Croats’, but mass arrestations of Serbs only — with a view to burst- 
ing the ‘Coalition’ — did not begin before another fourteen months 
had lapsed, and then on the basis of forged documents of rather 
sinister origin. The affirmation that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was in favour of ‘a triple monarchy in which the South Slavs would 
have the same status as the Austrians and Magyars ’(p. 96) is borne 
out neither by Kiszling, his latest biographer who had access to his 
family archives, nor by Bardolff, his closest collaborator after 1911. 
He seems to have had no cut and dried plan, but favoured most a 
federation with a strong central Government. 

Another point probably meriting reconsideration is the incon- 
sistency of transliterating Rumanian and Albanian words (e.g. 
Grisana, Grivita, Xoxe, Hoxha) according to their respective 
orthographies and spelling Serbo-Croat and Bulgarian names in the 
English way (Zhuyovich-Tsrni, Shubashich, Zhivkov). This is fully 
understandable in Bulgarian which has no orthography except for 
the Cyrillic script. But for Serbo-Croat the same rule should apply 
which applies for Rumanian and Albanian - surely, the latter’s 
rules of pronunciation are not less bewildering than the Serbo- 
Croat ones — because it uses both alphabets, unless the view of 
Croat extremists be accepted that it is not one but two different 
languages. But even then there would be no reason why at least 


Croat names should not be spelt as required by their language. 
G. T. V. 


FAMILY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. TWO STUDIES IN OXFORD. 
By J. M. Mogey (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege. 
gos.) 

This essay in urban sociology is an Oxonian product in two senses: 
sponsored by the University, it is also concerned with an exploratory 
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investigation into patterns of family living in two contrasted areas 
of the city. Empirical social research of this sort, though rampant 
in the United States and commonly pursued in Redbrick Univer- 
sities, has hitherto received little support from the older seats of 
learning in this country. Mr Mogey’s Pilot Survey has, thus, some- 
thing of a pioneer character and the opportunity of applying to a 
social investigation those standards of precision, clarity, logical 
coherence and linguistic facility for which Oxford is rightly famous 
and which research of this kind admittedly often lacks. 

The author was aware of the difficulties which beset his enter- 
prise. The team limited their objectives to the single purpose of 
exploration, to the discovery of problems rather than the framing 
of hypotheses subsequently to be tested empirically. They relied 
on free interviewing, supported by a certain amount of comparative 
material from the Registrar-General’s records and a small sample 
of households in the two areas. An attempt to make use of a W EA 
class to serve the purposes of research into local attitudes to social 
structure seems to have cost a high price in strained relations for a 
not very significant return in information. Indeed, the morality of 
this proceeding could well be questioned by a critic. 

As in almost all investigations of this kind, a great deal of interest- 
ing and entertaining information has been collected and displayed. 
The descriptive passages, as in other fields of exploration, are usually 
the best. There is a very suggestive vignette of a well-established 
group meeting in a pub in St Ebbes, the decaying nineteenth- 
century area in the centre of the city. The story of how the inhabi- 
tants of the new building estate at Barton failed to co-operate 
intelligently in the construction and launching of a community 
centre constitutes also a useful and enlivening report. 

But it cannot be said, despite the incidental revelations, that the 
information presented has been fully digested and clearly organized. 
Mr Mogey’s metaphor of exploration is very much to the point. 
The explorer requires to have some fairly clear objective and a 
disciplined system of organizing his discoveries and avoiding the 
snares of minor excursions off his main route. It is in this respect 
that this Oxonian expedition from the University into the city, so 
close in space, so very far away in spirit and practice, appears to 
have got lost towards the end of its travels. 

The author is constantly being surprised, though it is not often 
clear why this is so; and his concepts of what is normal or natural 
do not seem to have undergone any rigorous analysis before he and 
bis team set out to explore these unexpected corners of the city. 
The team were met by the extreme inarticulateness of those they 
interviewed, which should not have surprised them. ‘In spite of the 
utmost simplicity in words and phrasing it remains doubtful if 
many people really understood what was afoot’ (p. 40). It was 
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found that the inhabitants spoke in clichés and that it was very. 
difficult to estimate their true thoughts and decisions. In these 
conditions, when one of the purposes of the research was to discover 
something about the subjective attitudes of the families in the two 
areas to family life and living conditions, it may be questioned 
whether free interviewing was a rewarding method to employ. 

Again, the temptation which besets all social research workers of 
using jargon and inventing new, outlandish terms has not been 
often enough resisted. It is too easy in this kind of work to pen a 
portentous paragraph saying no more than men must eat to live 
and work to eat (p. 126). Mr Mogey uses the term ‘stimulus situa- 
tion’ to describe the conditions in which romantic attachments are 
first begun; but this does not help us to clarify the question of 
whether this factor is predominant or subsidiary in promoting the 
resulting relationship. 

It was hoped that a more extended, and presumably intensive, 
survey could have been undertaken, but funds were not available. 
It would, therefore, be unfair to judge this report as other than the 
introductory study it had perforce to be. But if funds are to be 
attracted to the development of further empirical studies, it is 
extremely important that the same care and attention should be 
paid to the arrangement and presentation of the material as has, in 


this case, obviously been paid to its collection. 
c. H. V. 


Who’s Who 


BERNARD BERGONZI is the author of Descartes and the Animals, and 
other poems. 


CECIL KEELING, who made the drawing on our cover is a designer 
for B B C publications. His drawing is the first of 
a series of ‘twentieth century types.’ 


EDWIN MORGAN is Lecturer in English at Glasgow University, 
where he has collected his Hantle of Howlers from 
University entrance papers. 


T. E. UTLEY was formerly a leader writer to The Times and Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Spectator. 
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